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Hon. Wm. P. Evans, secretary of the Association and of the Read- 
ing Circle Board resigned on August Ist to accept the Principalship 
of the Blow School in St. Louis and E. M. Carter 
of the Cape Girardeau Normal School was elected 
as his successor. The best wishes of the Association 
go with Mr. Evans in his new work. 

This issue of the Bulletin is the Official Program and High School 
Number. The junior high school is discussed in excellent articles by 

Messrs. Touton, Elliff and McCartney. Dr. Loeb of 
This Issue the University, an authority on the junior college, 
of Bulletin. has a strong article on that subject. The issue also 

contains other addresses and the remaining proceed- 
ings and addresses of the St. Joseph meeting, the official program for 
the Kansas City meeting, and Reading Circle announcements. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle business is growing rapidly accord- 
ing to the reports of sales from the county managers. Here are a 

few of the comments: One county superintendent 
The Teachers’ writes: “I have sold more than 250 books—a good 
Reading Circle. increase over last year.” Another says: “Last year 

we sold 130 books and to date we have placed 187, 
which is an increase in business of 43 per cent.”” A third reports a gain 
of more than 200 per cent. Town after town has ordered complete sets 
for all teachers. 


The 
Secretaryship. 
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The attention of teachers is especially called to 
the credits given for Reading Circle work as ex- 
plained on another page of the Bulletin. 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle was established four years ago and has 
shown an increase of sales each year. There is a fine list of one hun- 
dred and nine books this year suited to school and 
private libraries. Write the secretary for full infor- 
mation and list of books. 

Excellent reports from all parts of the State regarding the Kansas 
City meeting are coming in to the secretary. According to present 

indications, about sixty counties will dismiss their 
10,000 for local associations so that their teachers may go to 
Kansas City. Kansas City, and the teachers from three or four 
hundred towns will practically enroll as a_ unit. 
Every county in the State will be represented. It is  pre- 
dicted that the enrollment will reach ten thousand. Below are ex- 
tracts from the hundreds that are coming in. One county superin- 
tendent says: “I expect to have all of my two hundred teachers at 
Kansas City.” One county superintendent whose county is on the 
Arkansas line, writes he has dismissed his county association to give 
the teachers an opportunity to attend the big Kansas City meeting. 
A Northeast Missouri county superintendent says: “Look for all of us 
at Kansas City.” An East Missouri county superintendent reports: 
“Am urging everyone of my teachers to attend the Kansas City meet- 
ing.” A superintendent from a county on the Mississippi river writes: 
“Send me two hundred enrollment blanks for my teachers.” A super- 
intendent whose county touches the Iowa line says: “Our whole force 
voted unanimously to come to Kansas City.’ Scores of other counties 
are sending in similar reports. 

President Hill and the department chairmen have completed the 
official program which is printed on other pages of the Bulletin. The 

program is one of the best ever given before a Mis- 
The Official souri convention. On the program of the general 
Program. sessions are to be found the following eminent educa- 

tors from out of the State: Dr. James F. Hosic, 
Chicago Normal School, noted authority on the teaching of’ English; 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, psychologist, 
author and lecturer on education; Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell 
College, sociologist, lecturer and author; Hon. S. D. Fess, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, President Antioch College, author, congressman and 
member of commission appointed by President Wilson on National Aid 
to Vocational Education; Professor Albert S. Cook, Baltimore county, 
Maryland, the leading County Superintendent in the United States; 
Mary Antin, New York, noted lecturer and author. 


Credit for Read- 
ing Circle Work. 


Pupils’ 
Reading Circle. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Annual 
Meeting, Kansas City, Nov. 4-6, 1915 


GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


General Officers. 


oo eT ee Se ll 
Pitmt Vice Premieemt..... sce ccccccsces Miss Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis 
Beceem Vics PremsGent ....xcccccccwesscccces W. W. Thomas, Springfield 
es Fe Pa hs no 6a teeeutincecsawaevew I. N. Evrard, Marshall 
RO oe iss tire caalt iaes nrasces erie neg SW wg dae GI E. M. Carter, Columbia 
DR Sivek ete Cues vad een ok eae 4 Anion L. W. Rader, St. Louis 
PEETUOD COOP RUDI... 5 6 e585 ccc ew cavceesan W. T. Longshore, Kansas City 


Executive Committee. 


A. Ross Hill, Ex-Officio, Chairman, Columbia. 


Te ae, I, a ob e Kare eww pee eae ieee ee 1915 
ce I cs rae hs et alls we wisi peiblias el Mc brace ipa ea 1915 
. ae. ee, SE ec Gepaenseseeweseaucasnsy eens eau 1917 
a ee So sca o do ws bead eee GaSe mwaw ia bk Oh a eee 1917 
Ss i / SE Rio ia o.com arses oe Ta eee Aw SwOk Wh wea iene. a a 1915 
ee i Es oekaki k eum ae bebe anl eee dhe e eee 1919 


Sub-Committees of Executive Committee. 
Finance: Chairman, Mr. Hawkins; Messrs. Emberson and Hill. 
Investigations and Legislation: Chairman, Mr. O’Rear; Messrs. 
Barrett and Hill. 
Publications and Publicity: Chairman, Dr. Hill; Messrs. Cammack 
and Spencer. 
Reading Circle Board. 


eS A a er 1915 
a ke eiee aa he ew WA ee eke 1916 
Ce, ee , NN i. ea xs wih wiles pone mre cove ae aha 1917 
ee ee NS oe. cen ktecwab eteauewessualal Jefferson City 
Pe SE A, I oka iw eckcaweteecnwe nen Peer reer 
E. M. Carter, Ex-Officio Secretary Pupils’ and Teachers’ Reading 
SE 6b wed ene Rae nore oeka eG ba ee eale bake been a hale we Columbia 


Legislative Committee. 


ie RS ccc cke a caweeesan BOONES hha ches eon Columbia 
eS le EE oe cinn ap is ek whee ae ERS eS Een gly Pay Cape Girardeau 
Se a NE nae area kee. e em oe Fe Lala eta Lene asi aie h ahh Anais Jefferson City 
ey Ye. ek dah ae beans eee COnG eR eb ewa eae ahead Kansas City 
on Sn o's a aid Ia a ake on a eee aa St. Louis 
RN I oe gd Nie ab wedi wee mend ovseceeesee.- Webster Groves 
ee 0, See Se ns cea co aesc sme ssaudewdens Jefferson City 
State Manager N. E. A. for Missouri. 
OO, I gore aes an Bar aa tata hale aaa oe ac Kansas City 
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Committee on Necrology. 


John S. Collins, Chairman ........... Seveks wakuean .. St. Louis 
George S. Bryant ....... i aca apkphatad cratsld ico hanes aan Sie attained ca Independence 
I eet PN og accel shes cnn a Ce aetna a ela ae .. Springfield 
i I a an as aha ate gana ate ees aa oar esd ah 9 Poplar Bluff 
a PR ND accent Aaron tice 5 nares cn jue aneiin. owe ks kale wR .. Chillicothe 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts. 


Twelfth—William P. Evans, Chairman....... pri a eae a aak oats St. Louis 
Eighth—W. M. Oakerson, Secretary..................008 Jefferson City 
es. NO nd one ea ew ee eeewea ee as rere 
Second—Miss Elizabeth Brainerd .....................-. ....Trenton 
em I I aa are wsahsa ach wc ick re wnlnlcaits nn agate. mm oa Grant City 
Fourth—J. A. Bell ...... Beiieeaiaeiea tar beck tataeguapeaien weal ae ccsvcs 8. JORGRR 
NI Os tua a edit prs Wri: bo age ....Kansas City 
ae oo a ee ell gy Si New, ia aise ele eee a Clinton 
| Ee A cre .....-Lexington 
I I a as ew we Sanu nis iecoake wane abana Warrenton 
EE i, I oi iiicn sions (ac awanseiwiescuean Webster Groves 
en sds cena naeaser eee sadede St. Louis 
pe A Fredericktown 
IORI I os ks ne tee hie ace ora eee aeamin ea aie wielee Sikeston 
re ane ra en ee ree . Joplin 
Ste no een wn ps we wearer ee Am es . Eminence 


COMMITTEES ON INVESTIGATION 

Professional Ethics: F. H. Barbee, Chairman, Nevada; J. A. White- 
ford, St. Joseph; H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; Miss Flizabeth Brain- 
erd, Trenton; Miss Anna Gilday, Kansas City. 

Teachers’ Salaries: E. E. Dodd, Chairman, Springfield; N. L. Gar- 
rison, Shelbina; T. J. Walker, Jefferson City. 

Junior High Schocl Plan: F. C. Touton, Chairman, St. Joseph; 
G. P. Knox, St. Louis; L. McCartney, Hannibal. 

Constitutional Code Relating to Education: C. A. Phillips, Chair- 
man, Warrensburg; Isidor Loeb, Columbia; Uel W. Lamkin, Clinton; 
E. A. Raithel, St. Louis; J. A. Koontz, Joplin; Lela Howat, Clarksville; 
Miss Cally Varner, St. Joseph. 

Simplified Spelling: John R. Kirk, Chairman, Kirksville; W. Y. 
Foster, Springfield; Miss Martha Letts, Sedalia; Miss Esther Pratt, 
Carthage; Miss Nellie Buhrmeister, Poplar Bluff. 

English in the Grades: Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Chairman, 
Kansas City; Miss Virginia J. Craig, Springfield; Miss Elinor C. Byrne, 
St. Louis. 

Committee on Nomination of Officers. 

The members of this committee will be elected by the caucuses of 
teachers of the various congressional districts at 5 o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon, November 4th. The meetings will be held in the different 
rooms of the Northeast High School as indicated on another page of 
this Program. 

Committee on Time and Place. 

The members of this committee will be elected by the caucuses of 

teachers of the various congressional districts at 5 o’clock on Thursday 
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afternoon, November 4th. The meetings will be held in the different 
rooms of the Northeast High School as indicated on another page of this 
Program. 

Local Committees at Kansas City. 


Executive—I. I. Cammack, Chairman; Clarence A. Blocher, Miss 
Floy Campbell, H. S. Walter, Miss Ida Barley, Porter Graves, C: A. 
Nowlin, Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley, H. H. Holmes, J. L. Shouse, Miss 
Elizabeth Dolan, Miss Essie Heyle, Dr. Fred Burger, J. C. Wright, 
H. C. Holt, Miss Cleo Lytle, Miss Cora L. English. 

Accommodations—Clarence A. Blocher, Chairman; W. H. Templin, 
R. V. Harman, J. M. Cottingham, John F. Osborne, Miss Nellie Flanigan, 
Miss Dora Hoffman, Mrs. Alva D. Hamilton. 

Hospitality—-Miss Ida L. Barley, Chairman; Miss Lucy M. Queal, 
Miss Gertrude Greene, Miss Emma Shelton, Henry King, Horace Wil- 
liams, Miss Elma J. Webster, H. E. Robinson, Miss Mary Gilmer, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Brua, Miss Margaret EHiler, Miss Cora Campbell, Miss 
Rose Wickey, Miss Nina Streeter. 

Decoration—Miss Floy Campbell, Chairman; Miss Della H. Miller, 
Miss Edith Hill, Miss Mary Boyd, Louis P. Brous, J. L. Hayes, F. L. 
Harnden, Arvid Reuterdahl. 

Enrollment—H. S. Walter, Chairman, assisted by the principals of 
all the schools. 

Information and Publicity—Porter Graves, Chairman; George 
Melcher, A. H. Monsees, Mrs. Eva W. Case, Miss Eleanor A. Thomas, 
Miss Lucy G. Whitney, Harry R. Shephard, M. J. Patterson, B. F. 
Kizer, Miss Nathalie M. Sharp. 

Music—Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley, Miss Lena M. Spoor, Walter 
Gidinghagen. 

Meeting Places—C. H. Nowlin, Chairman; Thomas E. Talmadge, 
A. T. Chapin, Otto F. Dubach, R. F. Knight, Barry Fulton, L. L. 
Touton, J. Ulric Young, E. E. Rush, Miss Eva Packard, Miss Jane 
Adams. 

Reception—J. L. Shouse, Chairman; W. A. Lewis, W. T. Longshore, 
Cc. F. Gustafson, W. H. Martin, Miss Henrietta Horning, P. B. F. Peters, 
S. B. Apple, Miss Mabelle M. Miller, Miss Anna Morrison, Miss Nettie 
Wiedenmann. 

Exhibits—Children’s Hour, Miss Elizabeth Dolan; Domestic Science 
and Art, Miss Essie Heyle; Drawing, Miss Cleo Lytle; Kindergarten, 
Miss Cora L. English; Physical Culture, Dr. Fred Burger; Vocational 
Training, J. C. Wright; Writing, H. C. Holt. 

Committee on Points of Interest—H. H. Holmes, Chairman; E. D. 
Phillips, A. A. Dodd, B. M. Stigall, J. F. Kirker, F. N. Peters, H. C. 
Richmond, A. E. Douglass, Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Miss Emma J. 
Lockett. 


TIME AND PLACE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Wednesday, November 3d. 
9:00 a. m.—Executive Committee. Headquarters, Rooms 206-08, Coates 


House. 
7:30 p. m.—Necrology. Banquet A, Coates House. 
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Thursday, November 4th. 
:30 p. m.—Resolutions. Northeast High School, Principal’s Office. 
:00 p. m.—Resolutions. Banquet A, Coates House. 


_ 


Friday, November 5th. 
:30 a. m.—Time and Place. Janquet A, Coates House. 
:00 p. m.—Nomination of Officers. Banquet A, Coates House. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT MEETINGS 
Thursday, November 4th, 5:00 O'clock, Northeast High School. 
The teachers of each Congressional District will meet in the rooms 
of the Northeast High School as assigned below, and select one mem- 
ber of the Committee on Nomination of Officers and one member of 


i) 


the Committee on Time and Place. 


Ist—Room .... 219 7th—Room ... 412 12th—Room ...... 418 

2nd—Room .... 314 8th—Room ... 307 13th—-Room ...... 206 

3rd—Room .... 110 9th—Room ... 308 14th—Room ...... 309 

4th—Gymnasium. 10th—Room ... 201 15th—Room ...... 406 
5th—Auditorium. 11th—Room ... 202 16th—Room 08 
6th—Room ... 306 


MEETING PLACES GENERAL AND DEPARTMENT SESSIONS 


The General Sessions will be held at the Convention Hall, Thir- 
teenth and Central, three blocks south and one block east of Coates 
House. 

The Department Sessions will be held as follows: 

Thursday Afternoon, Northeast High School, Abington Blvd., and 
Smart Ave. To reach this school from the Coates House walk east to 
Walnut Street and take Independence car to Van Brunt Blvd.; or walk 
east from Coates House to Grand Ave., and take Northeast car to Van 
Brunt Blvd. 

Friday Morning, New Central High School, Indiana and Thirty- 
second Street. To reach this school from the Coates House walk two 
blocks east and take Indiana car to New Central High School; or walk 
east to Main, Walnut or Grand and take any south bound car to Thirty- 
first Street and transfer east to Indiana Ave., walk one block south. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


This little booklet is the Official Program of the Kansas City Meet- 
ing of the M. S. T. A. Are you a member? Of course, you are going 
to Kansas City, for as a progressive teacher you cannot afford to miss 
the Professional Association of your State. If you have not enrolled, 
please do so at once. Send $1 today to Treas. L. W. Rader, Columbia 
School, St. Louis. Fill out enrollment blank in the back of this 
program. 

Tell Your Friends About It. Persons receiving this program will 
confer a favor on the Association by extending notice of it in the news- 
papers and telling their friends about it. 
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On Wednesday, November 3, teachers are urged to come to Kansas 
City to visit schools. 

Headquarters—Coates House, Tenth and Broadway, has been se- 
lected as headquarters for the Association. Teachers may enroll here 
at any time. To reach the Coates House from the Union Station take 
north bound car to Tenth Street and walk west to Coates House. Jitney 
service from Union Station to Coates House may. be had at from ten 
to twenty-five cents. 

Railroad Rates—The railroads will charge regular two-cent fares 
for the Convention. The Kansas City & St. Joseph Electric Railway 
will make a special rate of $1.50 round trip from St. Joseph. The 
regular one-way fare is $1.08. Cars leave St. Joseph half after every 
hour, and make the run from the heart of one city to the heart of the 
other in less than two hours. W. T. Longshore, Railroad Secretary. 

Hotel Rates—Coates House, 10th and Broadway: One person 
in room without bath, $1.00 up; with bath $1.50 to $2.50; two per- 
sons in room, without bath $1.50 up; with bath $2.50 and up. Balti- 
more Hotel, llth and Broadway: One person in room without bath 
$1.50 and $2.00, with bath, $2.50 up; two persons in room, without bath, 
$2.50 and $3.00; with bath $4.00 up. Hotel Muehlback, 12th and Balti- 
more: Room with lavatory, single occupant, $2.00; two occupants, 
$3.00; room with bath, single occupant, $2.50; two occupants $3.50. 
Savoy Hotel, 9th and Broadway: One in room without bath $1.00, 
with bath $1.50 to $2.00; two in room, without bath, $1.50; with bath 
$2.00 to $4.00. Hotel Kupper, 1lth and MeGee: Room without bath, 
one in room, $1.00 and $1.50; two in room $1.50 to $2.50; with bath, 
one in room, $2.00 and $2.50; two in room $3.00 and $4.00. Densmore 
Hotel, 912 Locust Street: Rooms with lavatory, single $1.00 to $1.50; 
double, $1.50 to $2.00; rooms with bath, single $1.25 to $2.00; double 
$1.75 to $2.50. Sexton Hotel, 12th and Baltimore: Rooms with bath, 
single, $1.00 to $2.00; double, $1.50 to $2.50. Hotel Victoria, 9th and 
McGee Streets: Room without bath, one person, $1.00 and $1.25, with 
bath, $1.25 and $1.50; two persons, without bath, $1.50 and $2.00; with 
bath $2.00 and $2.50. Hotel Sherman, 9th and Locust Streets: Rooms 
without bath, $1.00 single, $1.50 double, $2.00 three in a room; with 
bath, $1.50 to $2.50 single, $2.50 to $3.50 double. Snyderhof Hotel, 
917 Oak Street: Rooms without bath, one in room, $1.00 to $2.50; 
two in room, $2.00 to $3.00, with bath, one in room, $2.00; two in 
room $2.50 to $3.00. Brunswick Hotel, llth and Broadway: Rooms 
without bath, one in room, $1.00; two in room, $1.50; with bath, one 
in room, $1.50 and $2.00; two in room, $2.00 and $2.50. Hotel Mercer, 
12th and McGee Streets: Rooms without bath, single $1.00, $1.50; 
double, $1.50 and $2.00; with bath, single, $2.50 and $3.00; double $3.00 
and $3.50. Federal Hotel, 812 Grand Avenue: Rooms without bath, 
single, $1.50 and $2.00; double, $2.00 and $2.50; with bath, single, $1.50 
to $2.50; double, $2.00 to $3.00. St. James Hotel, 10th and Locust 
Streets: Single rooms, 75c and $1.00; two in room, $1.00 to $1.50. 
Hotel Edward, 304 West 12th Street: Rooms without bath, one in 
room, $1.00; two in room, $1.50; with bath, one in room, $1.50 to $2.50; 
two in room, $2.00 up. Washington Hotel, 12th and Washington 
Streets: Beds 50c, rooms 75c and $1.00, with bath $1.00 to $2.00. 
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Cordova Hotel, 12th and Penn Streets: Rooms without bath, one in 
room, 75c, two in room, $1.00; with bath, one in room, $1.00 and $1.50; 
two in room, $1.50 to $2.00. Hotel Crosby, 9th and Baltimore: Rooms, 
single, $1.00 to $2.00; double, $1.50 to $3.00. Abbatt Hotel, 412 East 
10th Street: Rooms, single, 75c to $1.50; double, $1.00 to $2.00. 
Broadmoor Hotel, 916 Oak Street: Rooms with bath, one in room, 
$1.00 to $2.00; two in room, $1.50 to $2.50. Hotel Moore, 9th and Cen- 
tral Streets: Single Rooms, $1.00 and up; two in room, $1.50 to $3.00. 
Gladstone Hotel, 9th and Oak Streets: One in room, 75¢c and $1.00; 
two in room, $1.00 and $1.50. Rasbach Hotel, 1114 Wyandotte Street: 
One in room, $1.00 to $2.50; two in room $1.50 up. 

Cafes and dining rooms are run in connection with all the above 
hotels, a la carte service at all meals. Accommodations can be secured 
also at any number of smaller hotels, rooming houses and private 
residences. There are any number of good restaurants and cafeterias 
near headquarters, where meals can be obtained at reasonable price. 
All requests for reservations in hotels may be made by writing directly 
to the hotels. Requests for reservations in private homes should be 
made to Superintendent I. I. Cammack, Chairman of the Local Execu- 
tive Committee, Kansas City, Mo. The Y. M. C. A., 10th and Oak 
Streets, has cafeteria service, and extends invitation to all men to 
use its rest rooms and reading rooms and to take advantage of all its 
privileges. The Y. W. C. A. at 1018 McGee, invites all women to visit 
and to make themselves at home. Meals may be secured at a low rate. 
Cafeteria style. 

There are a large number of good restaurants in the city where 
meals may be secured at 25 cts. and up. 

Accommodations—The committee on accommodations will have 
headquarters in the Coates House and Convention Hall. A list of 
rooms and boarding houses will be kept here. A committee will be 
in charge both day and night. 

Bureau of Information—The Bureau of Information will have 
headquarters at the Union Station, at the Convention Hall, Thirteen 
and Central, and at the Coates House. LOOK FOR BADGES. Mem- 
bers of the Reception Committee and guides wearing badges will meet 
the trains and give directions to visitors. Look for them on arriving 
at the Union Station. They will assist you. 

Places of Enrollment—Enroll at the Coates House or the Conven- 
tion Hall. All teachers are urged to become members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Hess and Culbertson Trophy—The Hess & Culbertson Jewelry 
Company, of St. Louis, presented to the Association a handsome trophy 
cup. This cup will be awarded permanently to the County in the 
State which has for TWO years the highest percentage of members of 
the Association. In determining the percentage the number of mem- 
bers in the County is to be divided by the number of teachers teaching 
in the county. St. Charles County won the cup in 1913, and Nodaway 
came first in 1914. What County will win in 1915? 

Association Trophy—A beautiful trophy cup will be presented to 
the County in the State having for the year 1915 the highest number 
of miles to the credit of its members. In computing the total number 
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of miles multiply the number of miles (by nearest railroad from county 
seat to Kansas City) by the number of members of the Association in 
the County. For instance, a county with eighty members, one hundred 
miles distant from Kansas City would have eight thousand miles to 
its credit. One hundred counties should try for this trophy. 

Department Minutes and Papers—Department Chairmen will 
please furnish the General Secretary with typewritten copies of their 
minutes and of all papers read in their departments before the close 
of the General Session Saturday noon, November 6th. Compliance with 
this request will be especially appreciated. No paper will be printed 
in the Proceedings unless it is typewritten. 

The representatives of the Junior Colleges of the State will hold 
a conference in Room—Banquet A, Coates House, Kansas City, Friday 
afternoon, November 5th, 2-5 o'clock. 

The Educational Council will meet in the Coates House, Tenth and 
Broadway, on Wednesday evening, November 3, at 8:00 o’clock. All 
teachers and friends of education in the State are cordially invited to 
attend this meeting. 

Examinations for State Certificates will be held by the State 
Superintendent of Public Schools on Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember 3 and 4, 1915, in the Polytechnic Institute, corner Eleventh and 
Locust. Elementary subjects will be given on Wednesday, and ad- 
vanced subjects on Thursday. Examinations will begin at 8 a. m. 
each day. For special information in regard to the examinations ad- 
dress State Superintendent Howard A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo. 


“WHO'S WHO” ON THE GENERAL PROGRAM 


Honorable Henry L. Jost, Mayor of Kansas City. 

Honorable Howard A. Gass, State Superintendent of Public Schools. 

Dr. James F. Hosic, Professor of English, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Secretary National Council of Teachers of English, Co-operating 
Investigator with the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. and 
National Committees on “Economy of Time in Education.” 

Miss Amelia C. Fruchte, Instructor in Shakespeare, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Club Woman. 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Psychologist, Author and Lecturer on Edu- 
cation, Eugenics, Feeblemindedness and related topics, Director of 
Research, at the Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Honorable Simeon D. Fess, President of Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Author of werks on History and Government, member 
of the 63rd Congress representing the 6th Ohio District, member of 
the Commission appointed by President Wilson on ‘“‘National Aid to 
Vocational Education.” 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, Sociologist, Lecturer, Author of “Against 
the Current’, “The Broken Wall” and othér works, Professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity in Grinnell College, Iowa. 

Dr. Jay W. Hudson, Special Lecturer of the American School Peace 
League, Director of the Education Department of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society for the school year 1914-1915, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Professor Albert S. Cook, Educator, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Baltimore County, Maryland, since 1900. 

Mary Antin, Lecturer, and Author of “The Promised Land”, “From 
Polotzk to Boston”, and other works, New York. 


ADMISSION TO GENERAL SESSIONS 
Only a certificate of membership will admit teachers to the General 
Sessions, but this will entitle the holder to all rights and privileges of 
the Association. Bring your certificate of membership with you. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
(Convention Hall, Thirteenth N. E. Corner Central) 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, November 4. 


+ 
— 


9:00—Invocation, Rev. Burris Jenkins, D. D., 
Linwood Boulevard Christian Church. 
Music, Whittier School Chorus. 
9:30—Address of Welcome, Mayor Henry L. Jost, Kansas City. 
Response, Honorable Howard A. Gass, Jefferson City. 
10:00—President’s Address. 
10:30—Musie by Girls’ Chorus, combined High Schools. 
10:45—Address, ‘‘Waste in Education”, Professor J. F. Hosic, Chicago 
Normal College. 
11:30—Announcement, ‘‘Ter-Centenary of Shakespeare’’, Miss Amelia 
C. Fruchte, St. Louis. 
11:45—Report of Committee on Necrology, Principal John S. Collins, 
St. Louis. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Evening, November 4. 
7:45-—Music by Orchestra, Northeast High School. 
Prayer, Rev. Joseph M. M. Gray, Grand Avenue M. E. Church. 
8:00—Report of Committee on Professional Ethics, Superintendent 
F. H. Barbee, Nevada. 
Report of Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Principal E. E. 
Dodd, Springfield. 
Report of Committee on Constitutional Code Relating to Educa- 
tion, Dean C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg. 
Music, Horace Mann School Chorus. 
8:30—Address, ‘“‘The Backward Child and What to do With Him”, 
Director of Research, Henry H. Goddard, Training School, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 
:10—Address, ‘‘National Aid to Vocational Education’’, Congress- 
man S. D. Fess, President of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


“> 
wu) 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Afternoon, November 5. 
2:00—Exhibition by 3000 Kansas City School Children. This exhibi- 
tion will include school room calisthenics, work with all kinds 
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of gymnasium apparatus, playground activities with apparatus 
and games, music by the combined orchestras of the schools, 
containing more than 300 persons. 

Concert by Kansas City Symphony Orchestra. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday Evening November 5. 
7:45—Music, Mixed Chorus, combined High Schools. 
Prayer, Rabbi H. H. Mayer, B’nai Jehudah Temple. 
8:00—Report of Committee on Junior High School Plan, Principal 
F. C. Touton, St. Joseph. 
Report of Committee on Simplified Spelling, President John R. 
Kirk, Kirksville. 
Report of Committee on English in the Grades, Elizabeth Buch- 
anan, Kansas City. 
Music, Boys’ Glee Clubs, combined High Schools. 
:30—Address, ‘‘The Challenge of the American Spirit’, Dr. Edward 
A. Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa. 
:15—Address, ‘‘The War and World Reconstruction”, Professor Jay 
W. Hudson, Columbia. 


io) 


‘. 
s~) 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday Morning, November 6. 
:00—Music, Woodland School Chorus. 
Prayer, Rev. J. C. Armstrong, D. D., Westport Baptist Church. 
9:15—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Principal William P. 
Evans, St. Louis. 
9:45—“‘County School Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision’’, County Superintendent Albert S. Cook, Baltimore 
County, Maryland. 
30—Address, ‘‘The Public School as a Test of American Faith”, 
Mary Antin (author of “The Promised Land’), New York. 
11:15—Report of Committee on Time and Place. 
Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Other business. 


_— 


10: 


Saturday Afternoon. 
1:30—Annual Meeting of County Teachers’ Associations, which are 
holding a joint meeting with the State Association this year. 
Place of meetings to be announced on request. 


THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
President, W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson City. 
Secretary, Miss Bab Bell, Columbia. 
Wednesday Evening, November 3d, 8 O'clock, Banquet Room, 
Coates House. 

“The Junior High School Plan,” Report of Committee composed 
of Principal F. C. Touton, Chairman, St. Joseph, Asst. Supt. George P. 
Knox, St. Louis, and Supt. L. McCartney, Hannibal. 

Discussion favoring the plan led by Principal F. C. Touton, St. 


Joseph. 








—— eee 
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Discussion opposing the plan led by Dr. J. L. Meriam, University 
of Missouri. 

Giving the advantages of the plan, Dr. J. F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
School. 

General discussion of subject by all present. 

Every superintendent in the state should be present at the meeting 
of the Educational Council as it will give superintendents an oppor- 
tunity to see presented both the advantages and disadvantages of such 
a plan. A number of superintendents have been considering the matter 
of introducing it. The plan proposed is to make the last six years of 
the school work high school, that is beginning with the seventh grade 
the work on through the twelfth grade shall form the high school 
instead of the last four grades. Then it is proposed to divide these 
six years into two divisions known as the Junior High School and 
Senior High School. Some propose to give three years to the Junior 
High School and three to the Senior High School, while others propose 
making the time four and two years respectively, instead of three and 
three. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by chairman for general 


secretary. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF APPLIED ARTS AND SCIENCE 


Chairman, J. C. Wright, Kansas City. 


Vice-Chairman, J. E. Guisinger, Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 405. 

2:00—Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

1. “‘The Proposed Law for Industrial Education in Missouri,” 
J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

2. “The Development of Boys and Girls as Responsible Members 
of the Rural Community.” (a) Work for Boys; (b) Work for Girls 
which may be carried on in the rural schools, B. M. Little, Lexington. 

3. “The Commercal Value of Art in Advertising,’’ Mrs. H. A. 
Burger, Burger Engraving Co., Kansas City. 

4. ‘“‘National Interest in Industrial Education,” Congressman S. D. 
Fess, Sixth District, Ohio. 

Business meeting: Report of Secretary: Election of Officers. Col- 
lection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


VOCATIONAL AND MANUAL TRAINING DIVISION 

Chairman, Lewis Gustafsen, St. Louis. 

Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Rooms 209-10. 

9:00—Round Table Meeting. 

1. ‘*Teacher Training Courses’: (a) Industrial Classes; (b) 

Manual Training Classes, Lewis Gustafsen. 
Discussion: Ira Griffith, Columbia; August Ahrens, Warrensburg. 
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2. “Safety First’: (a) In the Factory, F. A. Rufi, Butler Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City; (b) In Accident Insurance, W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s Accident Assn., Kansas City. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


FINE ARTS DIVISION 
Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Shannon, Warrensburg. 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 402. 

9:00—Round Table Meeting. 

1. “Some of the Difficulties of our Present Day Drawing System 
from the Viewpoint of the Superintendent.” 

2. (a) “The Help the Supervisor should expect from the Grade 
Teacher.” (b) “The Help the Teacher should expect from the Su- 
pervisor.” . 

3. “Rural School Problems—Practical Drawing that can be Given.” 

4. “Present Day Tendencies in Art Education.” Speakers to be 
selected for above topics. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

President, F. C. Shaw, Kansas City. 

Vice-President, Miss T. Jennie Green, Kirksville. 

Secy.-Treas., Miss Dingle Rucker, Moberly. 

Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 

Room 309. 

9:00—Meeting called to order. Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

1. Illustrated Lecture, Prof. Walter Miller, Columbia. 

2. ‘“*‘How We May Measure our Effectiveness as Teachers of 
Latin and Greek,’’ Prof. S. A. Jeffers, Central College, Fayette. 

3. ‘Methods in Greek,’’ Prof. Homer Ebright, Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kan. 

4. Discussion: ‘‘Methods in High School Latin,” led by high 
school teachers. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by chairman for general 
secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


Chairman, Robert A. Grant, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Paul S. Lomax, Columbia. 
Friday Morning, November 5, 9 O’clock, New Central High School, 

Room 206. 

1. “The Status of Commercial Education In Missouri.’ 

a. From the High School Viewpoint, F. J. Kirker, Central High 
School, Kansas City. 

b. From the Normal School Viewpoint, Mark Burrows, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Kirksville Normal School. 

c. From the University Viewpoint, Dr. H. J. Davenport, Dean 
School of Commerce, University of Missouri. 
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2. “Commercial Training under State Supervision,” O. C. Schorer, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 

3. “College Entrance Credits for Commercial Subjects,’’ Arthur 
H. Dahne, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

4. “*The Collection and Use of the Materials of Commerce as an 
Aid in Teaching Commercial Geography,’’ Milan B. Wallace, Director 
Department of Business Training, Central High School, St. Joseph. 

5. ‘Speed and Accuracy Tests as a Basis of Promotion Through- 
out the Shorthand and Typewriting Course,” Miss Grace Borland, 
Westport High School, Kansas City. 

6. ‘‘Modern Tendencies in Bookkeeping and Accounting Instruc- 
tion,”’ J. O. McKinsey, McKinley High School, St. Louis. 

7. General Discussion. New or Unfinished Business. 

8. Election of Officers. Adjournment. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman, A. C. Gwinn, Trenton. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. Kennedy, Peirce City. 
Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Gymnasium 
2:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
“The Testing of Results in the Elementary School,’ Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Columbia. 
2:30. “Differentiation in the Seventh and Eighth Grades,’’ W. C 
Reavis, St. Louis. 
3:00. “Standards, Aims and Subject-Matter in Arithmetic,” 
George Melcher, Kansas City. 
Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Gymnasium. 
9:00. ‘What to Read in Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8,’”’ Dr. J. L.. Meriam, 
Columbia. 
9:30. ‘‘Language and Grammar,” T. E. Spencer, St. Louis. 
10:00. ‘‘Minimum Essentials in U. S. History,’’ O. G. Sanford, 
Palmyra. 
Collection of papers for the general secretary. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AND MODERN 
LANGUAGES 
President, Roy Ivan Johnson, Kansas City. 
Secretary, H. M. Burrowes, Columbia. 
ROMANCE DIVISION 
Chairman, F. L. Phillips, Kansas City. 
Secretary, Paul R. Blanchet, St. Louis. 
Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 406. 


2:00. 1. “Modern Language Teaching in the Secondary Schools 
of Europe,” Prof. T. A. F. Appelboom, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 
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2. “Psychology of Language Teaching,” Dr. W. H. Pyle, Colum- 
bia. 

General Discussion. 

3. Resolved: ‘‘That we should use the direct method in teach- 
ing Modern Languages in our High Schools.’ Affirmative, Prin. 
Charles Collins, St. Louis. Negative, Prof. Mark Skidmore, University 
of Kansas. 

General Discussion. 

4. “One of our Modern French Authors,’’ Prof. Eugenie Galloo. 

French Teachers’ Question Box. 

5. “One of our Modern Spanish Authors,”’ Prof. Edith C. Bristol, 
. Louis. . 

Spanish Teachers’ Question Box. 

Business Meeting and election of officers. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


7) 
bo 


ENGLISH DIVISION 


Chairman, Miss Hazel Kearney, Oregon. 

Secretary, Benj. R. Ward, Kansas City. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 206. 

2:00. ‘‘What Can We do to make the Standards in the Teaching 
of English in the State of Missouri Definite and Uniform?” Leaders, 
Dr. H. M. Belden, University of Missouri, Dr. W. W. Charters, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Dr. E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Dr. J. F. 
Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

Round Table Discussion. Business meeting. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


GENERAL MEETING 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Dining Hall. 
9:00. General Business Meeting, Reports and Announcements. 


GERMAN DIVISION 


Vice-President, J. H. Beckman, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Miss Olga Mueller, St. Joseph. 

Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 

Dining Hall. 

9:30. 1. “Deutsche Phonetik,” Prof. B. F. Hoffman, University 
of Missouri. 

2. ‘“‘What should be the Nature of the Reading Material for the 
Different Years,’’ Miss Annie G. Harris, Warrensburg Normal School. 

3. ‘*The Control of Interest in Elementary German,” Wm. Buck, 
Rolla. 

4. “Etwas ueber die Schulen Deutschlands,’’ Miss Gertrude von 
Werth, Kansas City. 

5. General Discussion. Business Meeting. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 
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THE MISSOURI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
President, Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 
Secretary, H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer, C. H. Williams, Columbia. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 201. 

2:00. Reports of officers. Brief statement of the aims of the 
society and of its relation to the teachers of the State, by the secretary. 
Appointment of nominating committee. 

1. “The Significance of Folk-Lore,’’ Miss Owen. 

2. “Present Day Survivals of Ancient Customs,’”’ Miss Leah R. 
Yoffie, St. Louis. 

3. “Some Old Ballads Known in Missouri,’’ Mrs. Eva W. Case, 
Kansas City. (Some of the ballads will be sung under Mrs. Case’s 
direction. ) 

Election of officers. Collectior of papers by chairman for the gen- 
eral secretary. 

All who are interested in folk-lore are asked to remain a few minutes 
after the close of the program to consider means of advancing the study 
among the teachers of the State. 


MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 

President, C. H. McClure, Warrensburg. 

Vice-President, Miss Ida B. Lilly, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 309. 

2:00. “Missouri and the West,”’ Professor R. S. Douglass, Cape 
Girardeau Normal School. 

Address, Hon. W. R. Painter, Lieutenant-Governor of Missouri. 

“The Trustworthiness of the Sources of Missouri History,’’ Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, Secretary of State Historical Society, Columbia. 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 301. 

9:00. ‘‘Methods of Teaching History in the Grades,’’ Miss L. J. 
Runyan, Warrensburg Normal School. 

Discussion of History Teaching in the Grades in Missouri, Dr. N. 
M. Trenholme, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 

The Relation of the European War to the Teaching of History. 

So far as time permits general discussions will follow each subject. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 
President, Miss Essie M. Heyle, Kansas City. 
Vice-President, Miss Jennie Gilmore, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Anna Jensen, St. Joseph. 
Treasurer, Miss Ida M. Shilling, Cape Girardeau. 
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Friday Morning, November 5th, 9:00 O'clock, New Central 
High School, Room 311. 

1. ‘tHome Economics in the Junior College,’’ Miss June Findley, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; Miss Althea Holt, Stephens College, 
Columbia. 

2. “Scoring of Foods,’’ Miss Addie D. Root, Extension Department, 
College of Agriculture, Columbia. 

3. “Hygiene in Relation to Domestic Art Teaching,’’ Miss Ethel 
Ronzone, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

4. “The Social Significance of Style Fiuctuation,” Mr. Hugh 
Fullerton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5. “Old Laces and Textiles,’’ Mrs. W. B. Thayer, Kansas City. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 

Election of officers. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Chairman, Miss Mary C. McCulloch, St. Louis. 
Secretary, Miss Vivian Evans, Kansas City. 
Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 208-9. 

2:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

General Topic: ‘“‘How may the True Relation between the 
Kindergarten and Primary be Gained?” 

a. From the standpoint of the Kindergarten, Miss Cora English, 
Supervisor of Kindergartens, Kansas City. 

b. From the standpoint of the Primary, Miss Fannie B. Griffith, 
Primary Supervisor, St. Louis. 

General discussion of this subject by representative kindergarteners 
and primary teachers. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 

Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 
Chairman, Philo S. Stevenson, St. Louis. 
Vice-Chairman, W. H. Edwards, Liberty. 
Secretary, Miss Sadie T. Kent, Cape Girardeau. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 412. 
2:00. Meeting called to order. Appointment of Nominating Com- 
nittee. 
1. “The Librarian as a Teacher,’ 
Kansas City Public Library. 


’ Purd B. Wright, Librarian, 

Discussion led by E. D. Phillips, Kansas City. 

2. “Prescription and Direction of School Reading,”’ Miss Lillie 
R. Ernst, St. Louis. 

Discussion led by T. E. Spencer, St. Louis. 

Business meeting. Report of Committee on Nominations and 
election of officers. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 
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MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 


President, Clyde M. Hill, Springfield. 
Secretary, L. D. Ames, Columbia. 


SCIENCE DIVISION 


Chairman, A. C. Magill, St. Louis. 
Secretary, E. B. Street, Independence. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 307. 

2:00. Appointment Nominating Committee. 

Address, ‘‘The Future of Biology in Missouri High Schools,”’ W. S. 
Drace, Richmond. 

Discussion, H. L. Roberts, Cape Girardeau; E. B. Street, Inde- 
pendence. 

General discussion. 

Report of Committee on Approval of Courses in General Science in 
High Schools, W. J. Bray, Kirksville. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by general secretary. 


MATHEMATICS DIVISION 


Vice-President, R. E. White, Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Rutherford, St. Joseph. 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 305. 

9:00. Appointment Nominating Committee. 

1. ‘‘Mathematics in the Junior High School,’ Clyde M. Hill, 
Springfield Normal School (20 min.). Discussion (10 min.). 

2. “A One Year High School Course in General Mathematics.”’ 
Discussion 10 minutes each, on following topics: (a) “What should 
It Be,” J. D. Fristoe, Kansas City; (b) “Will it afford Adequate 
Preparation for further Mathematical Study?” L. D. Ames, 
University of Missouri; (c) “Should the Course be the same for Boys 
and Girls?” G. H. Jamison, Kirksville Normal School; (d) “Will a 
One Year Course Afford Ample Preparation for Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Courses?” E. B. Cauthorn, Columbia; (e) “Will the Course suppl) 
sufficient Mathematical Training for the Girls who are later to become 
Homemakers?” Miss Claire Hornby, Harrisonville. 

General discussion limited to 15 minutes. 

Business session. Collection of papers. (All those who have papers 
are requested to furnish the secretary typewritten copy.) 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

Chairman, Miss Bessie M. Whiteley, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Miss Grace Wilson, Independence. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 

Room 110. 

2:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

1. Paper, “The Relation of Public School Music to the Com- 
munity and to Outside Professional Work,’’ Miss Ethel Hudson, 
St. Louis. 
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2. Paper, “‘What the Normal Schools are doing for the Grade 
Teacher in Music,’’ William Solomon, Warrensburg. 

3. Music Appreciation in the Grades, practically demonstrated. 
Exercises directed by Mrs. Mary H. Flagg, Kansas City. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by chairman for general 
secretary. 

MISSOURI SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 
Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 306. 

President, Ben Blewett, St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Josephine Greenwood, Kansas City. 

Vice-Presidents, John R. Kirk, Kirksville; Louis Theilmann, New 
Madrid; J. A. Koontz, Joplin; A. S. Boucher, Dexter; E. L. Hendricks, 
Warrensburg. 

Directors, R. D. Shannon, Sedalia; Miss E. Brainerd, Trenton; J. 
A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; B. G. Shackelford, St. Louis; R. H. Bryan, 
Linn; C. F. Daugherty, Bethany; J. C. Winders, El Dorado Springs; 
J. C. Lilly, Moberly; J. A. Robeson, Pleasant Hill. 

9:00. Address: ‘*The League to Enforce Peace” (speaker to be 
announced. ) 

EIGHT MINUTE TALKS 

Arbitration, Prof. R. S. Douglass, Cape Girardeau. 

International Good Will, Supt. C. A. Greene, Webb City. 

Churches and the Peace Movement, Dr. J. P. Fruit, Liberty. 

The Federation of the World, Pres. A. Ross Hill, Columbia. 

Women and War, Prin. Mary E. Griffin, Kansas City. 

Militarism, the Foe of Democracy, Pres. E. L. Hendricks, Warrens- 
burg. 

War’s Influence on Childhood, Dr. John W. Withers, St. Louis. 

Patriotism, Supt. A. C. Gwinn, Trenton. 

History Teaching with Reference to Peace and War, Prof. E. M. 
Violette, Kirksville. 

The Problem of Peace, Hon. Howard A. Gass, Jefferson City. 

Election of officers. Distribution of literature. 

Collection of papers for the general secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 

Chairman, George W. Reavis, Columbia. 

Secretary, Miss Daisy Johnson, Bolivar. 

Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 

Auditorium. 

2:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

“Essentials for a Course of Study for Rural Schools’? (20 min. 
each). Prof. F. F. Thompson, Springfield; Mr. T. J. Walker, Rural 
School Inspector, Jefferson City. 

General discussion. 

3:00. “Some Benefits of a Larger Schoo! Unit” (30 min.), Mr. 
George Melcher, Kansas City. 

“‘Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs,” Prof. R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 

yeneral discussion. 
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Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Auditorium. 

9:00. ‘*The School Plant as a Social Center,’’ Prof. Mark Burrows, 
Kirksville. 

9:45. ‘Co-operation Between the Home and the School,’’ Miss 
Anne Elizabeth Evans, Bunceton; Miss Addie D. Root, Columbia; Miss 
Ray F. Fox, Spickard. 

10:15. Address: Dr. W. A. McKeever, Kansas 

Collection of papers for general secretary. 


Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman, J. E. McPherson, Columbia. 
Vice-Chairman, F. H. Barbee, Nevada. 
Secretary, Miss Nelle K. Sutton, Bethany. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DIVISION 
Chairman, C. A. Greene, Webb City. 
Vice-Chairman, C. C. Thudium, Fredericktown. 
Secretary, J. C. Winders, Eldorado Springs. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 306. 

2:00. Topic: ‘The Attitude of the School toward Home Study:”’ 
(a) In the Elementary Grades, Supt. A. R. Coburn, Chillicothe; (b) 
In the High School—The Newark Plan, Mr. Geo. Melcher, Kansas City 

Discussion: C. C. Thudium, Fredericktown; G. W. Diemer, Excel 
sior Springs; Perry Carmichael, Peirce City. 

Topic: ‘*‘Does General Science have a Place in our High School 
Curriculum?’ Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

Discussion: Supt. Arthur Lee, Clinton; Supt. Charles Banks, 
Kirksville. 

Collection of papers by chairman for general secretary. 

Election of officers. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DIVISION 
Chairman, Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shelbyville. 
Secretary, T. J. Walker, Jefferson City. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 219. 


2:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
Round Table (20 min.). ‘‘How Can the Superintendent Help 


the Teacher when Visiting a School.’’ Leader, Supt. J. T. McDonald, 
Cape Girardeau County. (a) Discussion of records, reports, courses 
(b) 


of study and their purposes, Supt. Walter Webb, Shannon County. 
G. 


Working with individual pupils and talking to the school, Supt. R. 
Russell, St. Louis County. (c) Report to school board, Supt. R. B. 
Wilson, Jefferson County. 

Round Table (20 min.). “Rural Examinations and Graduations.”’ 
Leader, Supt. Gertrude Thompson, Atchison County. (a) Standard- 
izing of grades for rural graduation, Supt. George K. Gilpin, Buchanan 
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County. (b) Methods of conducting rural examinations, Supt. Eliza- 
beth Brainerd, Grundy County. (c) Rural commencement plans, Supt. 
lb). N. MeClintock, Caldwell County. 

Round Table (20 min.). ‘“‘Legislation.”’ Leader, Supt. M. Wray 
Witten, Morgan County. (a) Needed legislation, Supt. J. S. Lumkin, 
Cole County (b) Why so long delayed, Supt. R. H. Bryan, Osage 
County. (¢) How secured, Supt. L. F. Blackburn, Jackson County. 

Round Table (20 min.). ‘Literary and Cultural Clubs,” Leader, 
Supt. Roxana Jones, Sullivan County. (a) Home economics, Supt. 
Frankie Connell, Marion County. (b) Agricultural clubs, Supt. P. J. 
McKinley, St. Charles County. (¢c) Country athletic clubs, Supt. C. 
C. Carlstead, Chariton County. 

Round Table (20 min.). “‘The Licensing of Teachers,’’ Leader, 
Supt. Harry Moore, Lawrence County. (a) Certificating teachers by 
State Department, Supt. E. H. Carender, Dade County. (b) Certi- 
ficating teachers by normal! schools, Pres. W. T. Carrington, Springfield 
Normal School (c) The third grade certificate, should it be discon- 
tinued? Supt. Daisy Johnson, Polk County. (d) What precautions 
should be taken in endorsing certificates, Supt. L. E. Brous, Barton 
County. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by chairman for general 
secretary. 

SCHOOL BOARD DIVISION 


President, Joseph F. Gordon, New Madrid. 
Secretary, F. B. Miller, Webster Groves. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 314. 


2:00. Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 

Reasons for Our Program—By the President. 

“The Permanent in our Educational System,”’ (15 min.), George 
Melcher, Kansas City. 

“Something that is good enough to leave unchanged for twenty- 
five years’’ (8 min. each), Ex-State Supt. R. D. Shannon, Sedalia; Ex- 
State Supt. John R. Kirk, Kirksville; Ex-State Supt. W. T. Carring- 
ton, Springfield; High School Examiner J. D. Elliff, Columbia; State 
Supt. Howard A. Gass, Jefferson City. 

‘“‘Shall we resist or encourage the tendency towards centraliza- 
tion of school authority” (15 min. each), F. B. Miller, Webster Groves; 
S. C. Rogers, Kingston. 

General discussion. Report of Committee on Nominations. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE THREE DIVISIONS 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 102. 

9:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Topic: ‘‘Age Grade Census Report,” Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

Discussion, Supt. E. M. Sipple, Moberly and Supt. L. McCartney, 
Hannibal. 

“The Value of Tests of Intelligence for Grading Public School 
Children,” Dr. H. H. Goddard, Vineland, N. J. 
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Topic: ‘The Annual School Budget,” F. S. Conley, Member Board 
of Education, Columbia. 

Discussion, Supt. Herbert Pryor, Mexico and Supt. Nelson Kerr, 
Kirkwood. 

General discussion. Collection of papers by chairman for general 
secretary. Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman, W. M. Westbrook, Maryville. 
Vice-Chairman, C. E. Chrane, Boonville. 

Secretary, Miss Ursula Wild, Oak Grove. 


Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 
Room 412. 

9:00. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

General Subject: ‘‘The Movement for the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in United States with Particular Reference to 
the Public High Schools of Missouri.” 

(a) The Problem Stated, Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

(b) The Reorganization of the Subject Matter of the Seventh, 
Eighth, and Ninth Grades, Supt. L. McCartney, Hannibal. 

(c) The Reorganization of the Subject Matter of the Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Grades, Vice-Principal C. H. Nowlin, N. E. High 
School, Kansas City. 

(d) The Organization and Administration of the Junior High 
School, M. G. Neale, State Department, Jefferson City. 

(e) The Organization and Administration of the Senior High 
School, Prin. E. E. Dodd, Springfield. 

(f) The Movement in its Relation to College Entrance Require- 
ments, Vice-Chancellor F. A. Hall, Washington University. 

Discussion of Papers, Leaders to be selected. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers for general secretary. 
Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


Chairman, S. C. Brightman, Lamar. 

Vice-Chairman, A. L. Threlkeld, Unionville. 

Secretary, Miss Katherine Franken, Chillicothe. 

Friday Morning, November 5th, New Central High School, 

Room 310. 

9:00. Meeting called to order. Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

1. “The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in the Recitation,’ 
Prof. J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 

2. “What Determines the Efficiency of a Teacher-Training 
Class,’”’ Inspector M. G. Neale, Jefferson City. 

3. “The Teacher-Training Course of Study,’”’ Supt. A. L. Threl- 
keld, Unionville. 

Discussion: Supt. D. E. Tugel, Vandalia; Miss Gertrude Hosey, 
Montgomery City; Supt. F. G. Roth, California; Miss Katherine Fran- 
ken, Chillicothe, and Miss Ina K. Northcutt, Carrollton. 
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Collection of papers for general secretary. Report of Nominating 
Committee. Election of officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 
Chairman, Dr. Paul H. Linn, Fayette. 
Secretary, J. H. Scarborough, Warrensburg. 


Thursday Afternoon, November 4th, Northeast High School, 
Room 308. 

2:00. Appointment Nominating Committee. 

1. “The Control of Students in Dormitories,’’ Dr. W. S. Dearmont, 
Cape Girardeau. 

2. “The Decadence of Public Speaking in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,’”’ J. H. Lawrence, Park College, Parkville. 

3. “How Large Should be the Range of Electives for Under- 
graduates?”” Dr. W. H. Black, Missouri Valley, Marshall. 

Each subject will be followed by twenty minutes discussion. 

Election of officers. Collection of papers by the chairman for the 
general secretary. 





PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION SUBMITTED AS AN AMEND- 
MENT TO THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS 

Amend Constitution and By-Laws of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association by striking out the Preamble and all Articles from I to X 
inclusive and by striking out of the By-Laws, Laws I to VI inclusive, 
so that when amended they will read: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
This Corporation shall be known as the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. 
ARTICLE II 
Object 
Its object shall be to advance the standards of the teaching pro- 
fession; to secure the conditions necessary to the greatest efficiency 
of teachers and schools; and to promote the educational welfare of 
the State of Missouri. 
ARTICLE III 
Membership 
Any person actively engaged in any branch of educational work 
may become an active member of this Association upon the payment of 
Annual or Life Membership dues. Other persons may become Asso- 
ciate Members, with full privileges, on payment of Annual dues. As- 
sociate Members shall not be admitted in excess of fifty per cent of 
the number of Active Members in any Local Division. 
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ARTICLE IV 
Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Committee composed 
of six members. The President of this Association shall be ex-officio 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V 
The Election of Officers 

Section 1. All officers of this Association, except the Secretary- 
Treasurer, shall be elected annually by ballot, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Assembly of Delegates, but by unanimous vote the Secretary 
of the meeting may be authorized to cast the ballot of the meeting 
for any candidate. 

Sec. 2. One member of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
each year, to serve for six years. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee shall have power to fill all vacan 
cies occurring after the Annual Meeting. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee for a term not to exceed three years, and may receive com 
pensation in the discretion of the Executive Committee. He shall fur- 
nish a bond in a sum to be fixed by the Executive Committee, the 
premium for the same to be paid by the Association. 

Sec. 5. No officer or member of this Association, except the Secre 


tary-Treasurer, shall receive any compensation whatever for services 
rendered 
ARTICLE VI 
Duties of Officers 
The officers of this Association shall perform such duties and make 
respective offices, and 
may 


such reports as customarily pertain to their 
shall perform such other duties as may be required herein, or 


be required by resolution of the Assembly of Delegates or of the 


Executive Committee. 
ARTICLE VII 
The Executive Committee 

Section 1. Annual Meetings of the Executive Committee shall be 
held in Jefferson City during the first week of the month of May, and 
at the time and place of the Annual Meeting of the Association. Other 
meetings of the Executive Committee may be held at the call of the 
President, due notice being given, and meetings shall be called by 
the President upon written request of three members of the Executive 
Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee, subject to the provisions of 
this Constitution, and to the direction of the Assembly of Delegates, 
shall have general charge of the work of the _ Association, 
power to do all that may be necessary to fulfill the 


and shall have 
It shall prepare the 


purposes of the Association, as herein set forth. 
program of the Annual Meeting and provide each member of the 
Association with a copy at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 
It shall designate the amount to be expended for the Annual Meeting, 


but said amount shall in no case exceed two-thirds of the receipts of 
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the previous year. It shall have in charge the finances of the Associa- 
tion and the enrollment of members. It shall make all appropriations 
and authorize all expenditures and contracts. It shall keep a permanent 
record of all its proceedings and shall present to the Assembly of 
Delegates an Annual Report of its actions and recommendations. It 
shall constitute a permanent Committee on Welfare of Teachers and 
shall be authorized to appoint a special Committee on Legislation for 
each session of the State Legislature. It shall annually make and 
file with the Secretary of State at Jefferson City a report in conformity 
with the provisions of the Articles of Incorporation of this Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Assembly of Delegates 

The authority to transact the business of this Association at the 
Annual Meeting shall be vested in an Assembly of Delegates, consist- 
ing of members of the Association, elected in accordance with the 
following provisions: 

Section 1. Any territory constituting the jurisdiction of a County 
School Superintendent, of a Village or City Superintendent, and of an 
Assistant or District Superintendent in St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, shall constitute a territorial unit of representation in the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

Sec. 2. The members of this Association, not less than ten in num- 
ber, residing or teaching within such territorial limit shall constitute 
a local division of this Association and shall be entitled to choose at 
least one representative to the Assembly of Delegates. Such represen- 
tatives shall be chosen at a meeting regularly called by the educational 
officer having jurisdiction in said local division. 

Sec. 3. In case the membership of any local division shall be in 
excess of twenty-five (25) members, then such local division shall be 
entitled to elect one (1) additional delegate for each twenty-five (25) 
or major fraction thereof above the first twenty-five members. 

Sec. 4. Delegates shall not be entitled to seats in the permanent 
organization of the Assembly of Delegates until credentials in the 
form of a Certificate of Election shall have been approved by a Com- 
mittee on Credentials, appointed by the President of the Association. 
This Certificate of Election shall set forth the names of at least a 
quorum of members present at the local meeting, and shall be signed 
and attested by its Chairman and Secretary. 

See. 5. The members of this Association (not less than ten in num- 
ber) belonging to the official teaching staff of the University of the 
State of Missouri, or the faculty of any State Normal School or State 
Educational institution of this State, or the faculty of any duly recog- 
nized University, College or Independent professional school of this 
State, shall be entitled to elect one (1) delegate to the Annual Meet- 
ing, provided such delegate shall be chosen at a meeting called by the 
administrative head of such institution and organized as provided for 
local divisions. Members of such staff or faculty taking part in the 
election of such institutional delegate shall not be entitled to vote 
for delegates in other meetings of their respective local divisions. 
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Sec. 6. At the opening session of the Annual Meetings of the As- 
sembly of Delegates, the President of this Association (or in case of his 
absence, the Vice-President) shall preside as temporary Chairman, 
and he shall appoint a committee of fifteen members on Credentials 
of Delegates, one member from each Congressional District of the 
State. 

ARTICLE IX 
Quorum 

Fifty members of the Assembly of Delegates shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business, and ten members of a local division 
shall constitute a quorum for the election of a delegate. 


ARTICLE X 
- Annual Meetings 

The time and place of the Annual Meeting of this Association shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee, subject to instructions of 
the Assembly of Delegates. 

ARTICLE XI 
Programs for Annual Meetings 

The Executive Committee, with the advice and assistance of the 
President of the Association, shall have charge of arranging the gen- 
eral and sectional programs for the Annual Meetings. 

ARTICLE XII 
Dues 

The annual membership dues of all members shall be $1.00, and said 
dues shall include a subscription to the Official Bulletin or Journal 
of the Association. Life membership dues. shall be ten dollars 
($10.00). : 

No member whose dues are not paid shall be entitled to hold office 
in the Association, or to vote for the election of delegates in any 
local division, or to receive the official publication. The fiscal year 
of this Association shall begin May Ist and end the following April 
30th. The receipts from Life Memberships shall be invested by the 
Executive Committee and the interest only be used. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Official Publication and Proceedings 

An Official Bulletin or Journal of the Association shall be published 
by the Executive Committee, and the proceedings of the Annual Meet- 
ing shall be published therein. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Amendments 

This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates, by a two-thirds vote of the delegates 
present; but any proposed change must be submitted in writing, and 
must be read before the Assembly of Delegates at least twenty-four 
hours before it it is acted upon. 

At the time of such preliminary reading the time when the pro 
posed Amendment will be submitted to vote must be stated. 
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ARTICLE XV 
This Constitution shall take effect immediately upon its adoption, 
except that Articles VIII and XII shall not take effect until the close 
of the 1915 meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


LAW I 
The Proceedings of this Association shall be governed by “Roberts’ 
Rules of Order.” 
LAW II 
The President of this Association shall appoint each year a Com- 
mittee on Necrology, who shall make report to the Annual Meeting. 


LAW III 
Nomination of Officers 


On the afternoon of the first day of the Annual Meeting, delegate 
members of the Association from each Congressional District shall 
meet in a place and at a time designated by the President of the Asso- 
ciation and shall choose one member of the Committee on Nomination 
of Officers, and one member of the Committee on Resolutions. A 
member of the Committee on Credentials shall be the temporary chair- 
man of these respective Congressional District meetings, and he shall 
make report to the President of the Association of the proceedings of 
the meeting, and of the selections made for membership on the sev- 
eral committees. The Committee on Officers shall meet before ten 
o'clock on the morning of the second day and shall nominate candi- 
dates for the following offices: President, Vice-President, and one 
member of the Executive Committee, and shall report to the Assembly 
of Delegates at its session next following. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall meet before ten o’clock on the 
morning of the second day, and shall report to the Assembly of Dele- 
gates at its session next following. 


LAW IV 
The State Reading Circle 

The State Reading Circle shall be encouraged in every possible way 
by the Association. Its financial management shall be under the con- 
trol of the Executive Committee of this Association, and the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association shall conduct the routine business of the 
State Reading Circle under the direction of the Executive Committee. 

The Reading Circle Board shall consist of five members as follows: 
The President of this Association, the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and three members of this Association, not on the Executive 
Committee, to be appointed by the Executive Committee annually for 
a term of one year. 

This Board shall meet at the time and place designated by the 
Executive Committee, and shall select such publications and arrange 
such courses of study as in their judgment may lead to the better 
professional equipment of the teachers of the State and to the strength- 
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ening of the habits of profitable reading among the pupils of the State 
The Board shall make report of all its proceedings to the Executive 
Committee, and this report, together with a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Reading Circle business shall be laid before 
the Assembly of Delegates at the Annual Meetings by the Executive 
Committee, and published with the proceedings of the meeting 
LAW V 
Who Not Eligible for Re-election 
No member of the Executive Committee, or appointive member of 
the Reading Circle Board shall be eligible to succeed himself. 
LAW VI 
Papers 
Each paper read before the Association, or any Department thereof, 
shall be furnished the Secretary for filing, or for publication if d 
manded by the Executive Committee. 
LAW VII 
Departments 
The Association shall consist of the following Departments: 
1. Department of Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools 
of School Administration. 


2. Department 
3. Department of Secondary Schools. 
4. Department of Elementary Schools. 
of History. 


of Science. 


5. Department 
6. Department 
7. Department of Mathematics. 

8. Department of Music. 

9. Department of Manual Arts. 

10. Department of Classics. 

11. Educational Council. 

12. Department of English and Modern Languages. 


3. Department of Libraries. 

14. Department of Rural Schools. 

15. Department of Teachers of Education. 

16. Department of Household Arts. 

17. Department of Missouri Peace League. 

18. Department of Kindergartens. 

Any of the above named Departments may be discontinued, or 
merged with other Departments, and other Departments may be added, 
by application of ten members, in writing, to the Executive Committee. 

Each Department shall select its own officers, make its own pro- 
gram and report its proceedings to the Secretary of this Association 
Within ten days after adjournment of the Annual Meeting. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 


By Prix. F. C. Touron, St. Joseph, Chairman Committee 
on Junior High School Plan 


(The history of the movement with a full report of the committee 
will be given at the November meeting. ) 


To insure a thoughtful discussion of the Junior High School move- 
ment at the meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association in 
November, it has been thought best to insert in the columns of the 
October Bulletin a brief discussion of the manner of organization of 
the Junior High School, together with the reasons usually advanced for 
the centralization of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades into a new 
unit in the educational system. As yet few schools have been organized 
on this plan and those school men who have in their charge schools 
organized in this way desire it to be clearly understood that the project 
is still in the experimental stage. Since the plan is an experiment your 
committee will investigate and report its findings but does not feel 
it a part of its duty to make recommendations to the Association for 
the present at least. 

The Junior High School. For some years past, school men have 
considered a possible reorganization of the courses of study for the 
elementary and secondary schools. The twelve grades have for some- 
time been arranged in an eight-year elementary and a four-year 
secondary school interval. More recently a serious consideration has 
been given to a reorganization on a 6-6 basis or on a 6-3-3 basis. We 
are to understand by these numerals that six years are to be devoted 
to the elementary school, three years to the Junior High School and 
three years to the Senior High School. The Junior High School course 
of study therefore covers the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The 
work of the school is usually done in a separate building, less ex- 
pensively equipped than the Senior High School building. The subjects 
ordinarily pursued in the seventh and eighth grades are not necessarily 
followed. In their stead certain substitutions are made which will be 
mentioned later. The work is taught under the departmental scheme 
which makes it possible for a teacher to teach only those topics in 
which she is well prepared. Promotion is determined by subject and 
not by grade. Other characteristics of the school will come out in the 
discussion which follows. 

Elementary and Secondary Education. Since our problem involves 
a reaching out of the high school into the field of the elementary school 
both in subject matter considered and in method of teaching employed, 
it is necessary that we keep in mind the fundamentals of elementary 
as contrasted with the fundamentals of secondary education. We are 
told that the child is interested in the acquiring of information, the 
gaining of facts, habits, and sentiments in the period covering the first 
twelve years of his life and that at that age he begins to inquire, to 
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reason, and to judge. For the first period it must therefore be the 
chief business of the school to place the pupils in touch with the neces- 
sary worth while subject matter and to teach him the tools of educa- 
tion while the business of the school for the second period should be 
the teaching of the use of these tools and the supplying of the subject 
matter necessary for a proper application of these tools. 

Psychological Argument. For the reasons stated above it is argued 
on grounds of psychology that elementary education should close with 
the twelfth year and that secondary education should begin with the 
thirteenth year of the child’s life. The methods of teaching employed 
for the seventh and eighth grades should conform therefore to those 
of the secondary rather than to the elementary period. 

Much of the subject matter of the seventh and eighth grades is 
arranged on a logical rather than on a psychological basis. The pupil 
will inquire into things which come within the range of his interests, 
but what interest does the average adolescent pupil have in banking, 
in commission, in insurance, in stocks and bonds, and the like? It is 
argued that this part of arithmetic should be advanced to the ninth 
or tenth grades, and in its place algebra and constructional geometry 
be substituted. The formal part of technical grammar might well give 
way to a course in a foreign language, and geography to general science. 

These substitutions should vitalize the work of the eighth grade 
and result in a renewed interest in the work of the school. 

Social Argument. Since there are certain physiological changes 
which the normal child must pass at about the fourteenth year it is 
important that these changes should not conform in point of time with 
a period of transition in his school life. The two adjustments can be 
better cared for at different intervals. The decrease in ninth grade 
enrollment under the present plan of promotion leads many to believe 
that the suggested Junior High School plan would bridge the gap so 
as to lower the percentage of pupils who drop out between the eighth 
and the ninth grades. 

Again it is claimed that the seventh grade covers the interval dur- 
ing which a pupil may make a better beginning in either foreign lan- 
guage study or in vocational work. A vocational aim developed at this 
time saves many pupils from truancy and disinterest. 

Economic Argument. The work of the Junior High School does 
not demand the expensive equipment necessary for the Senior High 
School. In fact the plan requires equipment not much more expensive 
than that required for the elementary school. Since the equipment cost 
is not excessive, it is possible in many cities to locate these schools 
nearer the homes of more pupils than is possible with the Central 
High School covering the full four years. Here too there is a saving 
to the parents in many cases of the transportation expense of the pupil. 
Under the present plan promotion is made by making a passing grade 
in all subjects in the seventh and eighth grades. Since some pupils do 
not advance with equal rapidity in all subjects, some are denied the 
privilege of promotion because of a failure in one subject. These pupils 
are then required to repeat their study of all subjects of the grade, 
while under the departmental scheme of teaching where promotion is 
made by subject, he would be required to repeat the study of the sub- 
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ject only in which he failed. Here we have a saving of time to the 
pupil and a saving of teaching expense to the school. 

The Teaching Force. Scholarship alone does not meet the full 
requirements of the teacher for adolescent children. Teachers of these 
children should be personally attractive and should be dominated by 
strong human interests and sympathies. They should have strong con- 
victions and high ideals. In fact the best teachers of the secondary 
schools should be assigned to this task. The problems confronting the 
Junior High School teacher are two-fold: First the subject matter of 
the course of study is still unsettled and requires expert handling; and 
second, the child is in the period of storm, of strong emotions, and of 
strong social attractions. The Senior High School should be the train- 
ing school for the teachers of the Junior High School, rather than vice 


versa. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: THE COURSE OF STUDY 
Supt. L. McCarrney, Hannibal 


Many of the problems of the Junior High School can be worked out 
best when these schools are actually in operation. One of these prob- 
lems is the nature of the course of study. It appears rather plain that 
some work now done in the old form of organization in high schools, 
can easily be done by the students in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Other work now embodied in these three grades is not essential, 
in fact has lost its significance, and can be eliminated. This will make 
possible a gradual readjustment of the work expected of students in 
these grades. 

Much of the work done in high schools under the name of com- 
mercial subjects could be done successfully by eighth grade students 
and continued in the ninth grade. This is true of the courses in com- 
mercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, commercial geography, and _ type- 
writing and stenography. It is not suggested that all these subjects 
should be moved at once into the Junior High School; but anyone 
who is familiar with the character of work now required in some sub- 
jects in grades seven and eight, will hardly dispute that the change 
could be made so far as the ability of the students is concerned. 

The same may be said of much of the work in household arts 
and in manual training. Some of the more academic subjects, as usually 
classified, are also well within reach of the boys and girls in the Junior 
High School grades. This is true of the beginning work in foreign 
languages. 

We must not think, however, that the course of study in Junior 
High Schools can be made in its best and final form by simply moving 
some of our old educational furniture into new rooms. We must become 
the advocates of the child instead of the advocates of the system. We 
much challenge the right of each subject to a place in the course of 
study when judged by the needs of the children, and must eliminate 
all work that is dead. Further than this, in recognition of the brevity 
of the child’s school life we must choose wisely in selecting work from 
the great body of material that is really worth while, and must give 
some freedom in choosing individual courses of study without holding 
all students to the same course. 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
J. D. E_tirr, Professor of School Administration, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 

The Junior High School is one of the three types of schools grow- 
ing out of the movement for the complete reorganization of secondary 
education. The other two types are the Senior High School and the 
Junior College. That the movement possesses vitality and worth is 
attested by the fact that the following authorities, institutions, and 
agencies (among others) have put themselves on record as its sup- 
porters: The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, National Association of State Universities, Committee on 
Economy of Time of the N. E. A., Subcommittees of the N. E. A., Com- 
mission on Reorganization of Secondary Education, Superintendents 
Association of the N. E. A., National Bureau of Education, Several 
State Teachers’ Associations, University of Michigan, State Department 
of Education of Michigan, University of Missouri (in part). At the 
close of the last school year sixty-five cities scattered throughout twenty 
six states had endorsed the movement in some form. Surely a move- 
ment of such widespread interest and such reputed value merits a care- 
ful study. 

THE PLAN IN GENERAL 

Briefly stated the plan involves an abandonment of the present 
arrangement of a four-year high school following an eight-year ele- 
mentary school and the division of the twelve grades into three parts: 
a six-year elementary school, a three-year Junior High School and a 
three-year Senior High School. 


VARIATIONS OF THE PLAN 

Up to the present time the chief emphasis has been on the external 
organization. Starting with departmental teaching in the seventh and 
eighth grades we have developed several different types: 

(a) The six-six plan. 

(b) The six-two-four plan. 
(c) The six-one-five plan. 
(d) The six-three-three plan. 
(e) The six-three-four plan. 
(f) The seven-six plan. 

The last two give the junior college. In many cases it seems that 
the leading motive and explanations of the changed arrangement and 
practices are matters of local convenience, and temporary expediency, 
rather than pedagogical purpose. 

This will continue so long as school authorities substitute form for 
substance. The most important problems in the reorganization of 
secondary education are not of form but of substance. Organization is 
but a means to an end and to fail to see this is to fail completely. 


WHAT THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IS NOT 
1. Transferring the seventh and eighth grades from the ward 
building to the high school. 
2. Departmentalizing the work of the seventh and eighth grades. 
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3. Having the seventh and eighth grade classes taught by high 
school teachers. 

4. Segregating the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

5. Promotion by subject within the seventh and eighth grades. 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS AND UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


1. The high school is an integral part of the state school system 
and in its reorganization must be considered in its relation to the 
elementary school and to the colleges of the University. Any plan 
for reorganization that fails to take this principle into account may be 
dismissed as unworthy of further consideration. 

2. The Junior High School involves a reorganization of the subject 
matter and method of instruction and government in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. 

3. Its important problems are not problems of form but problems 
of content and internal administration. 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Our administrative divisions of schools into grades extending 
from the sixth to the fourteenth years; of the high school, from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth year; of the college, from the eighteenth 
to the twenty-second year is unscientific and is based upon the accidents 
of history. Such a division does not meet the psychological needs of 
the growing children and is wasteful of time, money, and effort. Ours 
is the only great modern nation that has such a division. 

2. It has been conclusively shown that this form of organization 
reduces the great student mortality between grades six and nine. 

3. An earlier change from primary to secondary instruction will 
react favorably on the grades. The effect of standards established 
by the universities, colleges and high schools on the schools below has 
conclusively proved this point. 

4. The division into Junior and Senior Schools is a _ proper 
psychological one and is in harmony with the known physical and 
mental facts of adolescence. The pupils in early adolescence need 
greater freedom of action, need to develop a social consciousness and 
individual initiative. Experience has shown that this is impossible 
in the grades. The children that now make up what constitutes the 
first or even the first two years of high school have more in common 
with the seventh and eighth grades than they have with those of the 
upper grades in the present high school. Within the period of four 
years now included in the high school life, children have passed from 
childhood to young manhood and womanhood. When they enter they 
have scarcely laid aside their dolls and playthings; when they leave 
they are young men and women. No organization can be devised that 
can adequately meet the needs of such a situation. 

5. An early acquaintance with some of the subjects of the secondary 
school curriculum will produce more satisfactory results. Instruction 
in the modern languages, in concrete geometry, literature, and ele- 
mentary science may be easily and profitably given at the age of twelve 
to fourteen years. This arrangement would also make possible the 
continuation of certain grade subjects, for example, technical grammar 
and “complete” arithmetic in the high school where they really belong. 
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6. The most important problem now before the American people 
is that of vocational and prevocational education. The Junior High 
School will facilitate the solution of this problem. Only under the most 
favorable conditions can any vocational or prevocational instruction 
be given in the grades. The grade teacher is not prepared to teach 
such courses and she could not do so even if she were prepared. 

The Junior High School gives an opportunity to take prevocational 
courses under trained teachers. Students are given an earlier op- 
portunity to find themselves, to discover their own dominant interests, 
capacities and limitations. Under a wise administrative system that 
makes adequate provision for vocational guidance, graduates of the 
Junior High School may enter the Senior School with a well defined 
purpose, “a life career motive’, to give which is the most important 
function of the secondary school. 

7. By the adoption of this plan it is possible to save one full 
year of the student’s time and a corresponding amount of public money. 
With a carefully selected teaching force, a good course of study, 
adequate and sympathetic supervision and careful administration, it 
is easily possible to do well in eleven years all the work now done in 
twelve. 

8. This plan makes possible a better definition of high school 
units. A properly organized curriculum should imply mental growth 
in students and should therefore recognize a marked difference between 
the standards of work accepted in the first year and those demanded 
in the last year of the course. With our free elective system it is not 
uncommon to find first and fourth-year pupils in the same class in 
certain courses. This arrangement must inevitably result in one of 
two things: Either the course is reduced in form and content to 
the level of the first-year student in which case it becomes a “‘snap” 
for the senior; or the first year pupil gets a low mark or fails. The 
plan of allowing freshmen and seniors to take the same course in 
agriculture cannot be too strongly condemned. Any course taught first- 
year students should have a distinctly different form and content when 
taught to seniors. The Junior High School makes it possible to do 
this. 

9. The plan has been successful in every case where it has been 
given a fair trial. yrand Rapids, Michigan, reports that since its 
organization in 1911, the Junior High School has increased in numbers 
from 430 to 871 and the teaching force from 14 to 36. The principal 
reports that the work of the three-year pupils is of a distinctly higher 
grade than the work of the freshmen in the ordinary high school. 
Berkeley, California, reports that the student mortality has been re- 
duced more than 30 per cent since the adoption of this plan. Similar 
reports come from many other schools. 

SOME OF THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 

Unquestionably the most important problems are those of program 
of studies, curricula and courses of study. We have by no means solved 
these problems for the present four-year high school, as a study of 
schools of approximately the same size and similarly situated will show. 
We have not even reached an agreement concerning the constants in 
the high school curricula. The problems of program of studies, cur- 
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ricula and courses in 6-4-4 plan are much more difficult. We are at 
once confronted with the problem of the reorganization of the work 
now done in the seventh and eighth grades. What shall we leave out? 
What shall be added? What shall be the program of studies for the 
Junior High School? What more shalf we teach? What shall be re- 
quired? What elective? What shall be the content of each course, i. e., 
the quantity, quality, arrangement of subject matter and the method 
used? The same questions may be asked of the Senior High School 
or the Junior College. What shall be the division point between the 
Junior and Senior School? What shall be the exact relationship of 
the one to the other and of both to the University? 

Is it not quite clear that we shall need a complete redefinition of 
unit courses to include the Junior High School, and the courses now 
taught in the freshman and sophomore years of the standard college? 
So far but one organization has attacked this problem in its entirety. 
The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
had a committee at work on the problem for three years. This com- 
mittee will make a full report at the next meeting of the association. 
If this report should be adopted by the association (which includes in 
its membership all the better high schools, colleges and universities 
in seventeen states) it will do more for the reorganization of secondary 
education than can be accomplished in any other way, for it will solve 
a Whole group of the most difficult problems. 


THE OUTLOOK 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, at the recent meeting at Cincinnati, recommended a dif- 
ferentiation of the elementary course after the sixth grade. In all parts 
of the country, states, cities, superintendents, college professors, and 
others are studying and experimenting with problems of reorganization. 
The National Education Association, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and many other educational associa- 
tions have standing committees working continuously on the subject. 

The movement has progressed far enough that we may forecast 
the final result with some degree of accuracy. 

The public schools of the future, will, as rapidly as local conditions 
permit, confine the work of the elementary school to the first six grades 
while the secondary school will include the next six or eight grades 
and will be subdivided into two periods of equal length. In the cities 
where the wealth and population will justify we shall have the 6-4-4 
plan. Many educators believe that the secondary school will be organ- 
ized in the 3-4 plan thus saving one full year. In either case the senior 
school will do two years’ college work and will prepare for vocation or 
for entrance to the professional schools of the University. 

In the smaller cities and towns we shall have the 6-3-3. Whether 
we shall call these schools elementary, junior high and senior high 
or whether we shall say lower secondary, higher secondary or junior 
college is of minor importance. 

The change to the new type will, of course, be a matter of gradual 
growth. 

For some years to come the present 8-4 plan will doubtless be 
continued in many towns. We are safe in saying that the concensus of 
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opinion of school men everywhere is that we are facing a period of com- 
plete reorganization of secondary education. In my opinion the greatest 
danger lies in the fact that we shall go too fast, that many schools 
will attempt the 6-3-3 plan without having studied carefully the many 
important and difficult problems involved. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN MISSOURI 


Dr. Istpor Loes, University of Missouri, Columbia 
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The accrediting of junior college work in Missouri is the natural 
outgrowth of the system of accredited high schools which was inaug- 
urated by the University of Missouri twenty-five years ago. The present 
movement has proceeded from two distinct sources but the same general 
motives can be noted in each case. These are the desire to give fullest 
expression to the educational facilities of the different localities and 
the effort to promote efficiency in education by correlating the work in 
the local and central institutions so as to save students loss of time 
and energy. 

Chronologically, the first step in this development came from the 
accredited high schools and the University. The question of advanced 
college credit for work done in high school had been a problem for 
some years. In 1906 it was discussed at the Annual Conference of 
Teachers in Accredited Schools and the University and a committee 
was appointed to investigate the question. In 1907, the report of this 
committee which disapproved the giving of college credit for work com- 
pleted during the four years high school course but recommended the 
giving of one or two years of college work by high schools in larger 
cities. was adopted by the Conference. While a number of high schools 
looked with favor upon this plan its inauguration was delayed by con- 
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siderations of expense and the necessity for expanding the facilities 
for the lower grades. As a result of this fact another class of educa- 
tional institutions secured the honor of first recognition as accredited 
junior colleges. 

Missouri has had for many years a number of institutions called 
colleges but not recognized by the Missouri College Union which in- 
cludes all of the standard colleges of the state. All of these institutions 
gave work of secondary grade and some were accredited for such work. 
A few gave courses of college grade but as their work had not been 
brought into conformity with modern standards their graduates had 
difficulty in securing credit in higher institutions and thus suffered a 
loss of time and effort. These institutions were also beginning to feel 
the pressure of competition in their secondary work from the large 
number of good high schools whose work had been accredited. A num- 
ber of the better institutions of this class recognizing that in their 
existing situation they did not fit into the scheme of educational organ- 
ization requested the University of Missouri to standardize the work 
of a junior college and to accredit such institutions as met the neces- 
sary requirements. Complying with the request the University has 
established the following minimum requirements for the accrediting of 
a junior college: ‘ 

1. The requirements for admission must be the equivalent of those 
of the College of Arts and Science of the University of Missouri. 

2. The course of study in the college must be two years in length; 
and the college year, thirty-six weeks. 

3. For graduation from the college, the student must complete 
satisfactorily sixty hours of work, which must be the equivalent of 
that required in the first two years in the College of Arts and Science 
in the University of Missouri. 

4. Students shall not be permitted to carry for credit work amount- 
ing to more than sixteen hours a week. 

5. There must be a sufficient number of teachers to conduct the 
work without crowding the classes, or without assigning to individual 
teachers an excessive amount or variety of work. 

6. All college teachers should have had training equivalent to 
four years’ work in a standard college, and it is desirable that they 
should have completed one year’s graduate work. 

7. There must be a laboratory for physical science and a labora- 
tory for biological science, each adequately equipped and sufficiently 
large to permit easily of individual work upon the part of the students. 

8. There must be an adequate library equipment. 

The University does not accredit any college until the work has 
been examined and approved by a committee of the faculty and annual 
visits are made for the purpose of giving suggestions and securing the 
maintenance of standards. The University agrees to admit graduates 
of accredited junior colleges to junior standing in the University. 

After the above regulations were published a number of institutions 
reorganized and developed their work to meet the requirements. In 
1913 the following were accredited as junior colleges: 

Christian College, Columbia. Howard Payne, Fayette. 
Cottey College, Nevada. Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 

Hardin College, Mexico. Stephens College, Columbia. 
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In 1914 William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, was added to 
the list and a number of other institutions are at present endeavoring 
to meet the requirements. The junior colleges which have been ac- 
credited have formed the Missouri Junior College Union and are co- 
operating to improve the standards of their work. 

In 1914-15 authorities of several of our larger cities manifested 
great interest in the plan for adding junior college work to their 
high schools. In Hannibal plans were formulated for giving one year 
of college work as a fifth year in the high school. Kansas City, which 
has a number of high schools, wisely decided to concentrate the work 
in one place and has organized a junior college course as a part of the 
new Polytechnic Institute which inaugurated its work in September of 
this year. St. Joseph also has just inaugurated a junior college course 
in its Central High School. 

While the Committee of the faculty of the University has not as 
yet examined the work in Kansas City or St. Joseph, the courses were 
planned after conferences with members of the faculty and it is reason- 
ably certain that the greater part if not all of the work will be ac- 
credited. Junior college work may be expected to develop in high 
schools though it will necessarily be confined to those situated in the 
larger and wealthier communities. 

The development of junior college work is of great significance to 
the people of Missouri. Of chief importance is the fact that students 
in many sections who cannot leave home on account of expense or 
for other reasons may nevertheless secure two years of a college 
education. Those who wish a college degree but cannot meet the 
entire expense may accomplish their desire by taking the first two 
years at home. This is of particular importance to students who 
wish to enter professional schools and can satisfy the two years of 
college work required for admission by taking it in their local junior 
college. 

That the improved conditions are appreciated by the people is 
shown by the fact that the accredited junior colleges have received 
noteworthy increases in their enrollment. This has not been at the 
expense of the standard colleges but has been due chiefly to the fact 
that many who were unable to take college work may now secure it. 
Some of the institutions which could not meet the new standards have 
abandoned the effort to give college work and are devoting them- 
selves to work of secondary grade. The whole movement is significant 
of the trend toward greater efficiency in education. 


READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
Wm. P. Evans 

For years many of us have gone along complacently thinking the 

Teachers’ Reading Circle one of the most beneficent of institutions 

and the number of readers has constantly increased. As a rule all 

school leaders have heartily approved and supported it. Teachers are 

learning the new thought and are greatly profiting by it where the 
reading is kept up systematically. 

In all states where this work is maintained, special prices are given 

on the books, and a rebate is made to the Reading Circle Boards in 
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order to maintain their work. The county managers also get a per cent 
in order to repay them for their trouble. In order to make these special 
prices the author sacrifices part of his royalty and the publishers reduce 
their profit. Whether this is solely a business proposition on their side 
or is partly actuated by altruistic motives need not here be discussed. 

A few Missouri county superintendents have been exceedingly slow 
in making settlement for books sold. One man, recently urged to settle 
up more promptly, after replying to the request gave the following 
remarkably lucid and illuminating views about the whole matter. 

“As to the rebate on the M.S.T.A. I am certainly not more inter- 
ested in that than in any other hold up game that is being worked 
in this state. Here is the situation: The book companies take the 
leaders of the State Association as a side partner in the sale of certain 
designated books. The examination questions are so framed that no 
applicant can obtain a certificate unless he acquaints himself with 
these particular books, no matter how familiar he may be with standard 
pedagogical works. You have to answer according to the contents of 
a particular page. In order for the book companies to secure a large 
sale they divide the loot with certain people under the name of the 
M.S.T.A. Nice little hold up game this! It needs air and sunshine. 
If the M.S.T.A. needs funds, and it does, the tax upon the teachers of 
the state should be open, 15c might be added to the certificate fee, but 
this indirect loot is in the nature of graft. I will settle my personal 
accounts with the book firms in my own way. If this eliminates the 
M.S.T.A. graft all the better.” 


ABOUT INVESTIGATIONS 
Wm. P. Evans 

The State Teachers’ Association has conducted some valuable in- 
vestigation thru committees named for the purpose and has thus con- 
tributed much to educational growth. The history of these under- 
takings will help somewhat in starting and completing other similar 
ventures. In the first place the subject to be investigated must be 
timely, otherwise no attention will be given the report and the time will 
be wasted. Another important matter is the personnel of the committee, 
especially the chairman. He must be greatly interested in the subject, 
must believe it a burning issue and he must have colaborers similarly 
actuated. Then as school people usually have slight personal resources, 
sufficient money must be provided them to do the work. 

The successful investigations of the past seem to bear out the first 
two conclusions. Even a live subject must have the right man joined. 
Because one is a bright, good fellow does not prove that he can in- 
vestigate some subject that he may know should be studied. The 
shortage of money should limit the number of committees and the 
number assigned to them. No attempt should be made to have a large 
number of committees at work with almost nothing to go on. 

If we should grant that these conclusions are correct, we have just 
started on the road to a solution of the problem. How best to find the 
subjects and to find the investigators remains unsolved. The resolu- 
tions of the Association in choosing a line of investigation have so 
far been taken as mandatory and as a result seven committees are now 
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named with funds for two or three divided among them. Probably, 
the Executive Committee should exercise right of choice and appoint 
only two or three committees each year. A committee should not be 
required to finish a subject in a year, but should be continued from 
year to year until the work is done. 

Another matter worthy the attention of the Executive Committee 
is the creation by it of an auxiliary committee to aid it in the work of 
organization and institution of investigations. Few men in the state 
know what subjects are worthy of united study or who can doit. These 
few would rarely be elected to the Executive Committee as it is chosen 
for administrative qualities of a general nature. Hence, to say that 
such an auxiliary committee is needed is no reflection upon the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Some thoughtful men were asked recently to suggest lines for 
future studies. One sent some suggestions embodied below. 

“It would be of interest to have a study made of the existing 
regulations as to training, experience, and so forth that govern appoint- 
ment of teachers in Missouri cities. The progress made within the past 
decade might well be indicated and comparisons introduced with the 
existing conditions in cities outside the state. There could be con- 
sidered the possibility of a state registration of teachers to be con- 
ducted by the State Teachers’ Association on the basis of standards 
established by it presumably above those required for state certificates. 

“Another interesting and fruitful line of investigation would involve 
an analysis of the avenues of collecting educational information within 
the state, a careful study of the real value of the information that is 
now brought together, and the preparation of a schedule of really valua- 
ble facts to be reported from various quarters together with proposals 
for legal authority to secure such reports. 

“Another interesting study might deal with the relation between 
school consolidation and better teaching as it has actually been worked 
out in Missouri communities and elsewhere. 

“If your Association has the ambition and the courage to become 
a militant body, it might undertake to keep track of the cases in which 
politics has exercised a harmful influence over education within the 
state. Sympathetic investigation and publicity for such*invasions are 
about the only protection we have. To be sure, the Association might 
not have the courage to handle such a matter, for example, as the 
attempt to * * * but it could pillory the various school boards 
around the state that are guilty of favoritism and partisan behavior. 
It could hold up to reproach the action of counties that turn down their 
superintendents because they ask for consolidation. There is in fact 
no limit to the extent to which a determined body of men and women, 
if well led, could influence the fight for sound education.” 























ADDRESSES—GENERAL SESSIONS 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PARENT AND TEACER IN 
MORAL EDUCATION 


Dr. EpwArD Howarp Griccs, New York City 


Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: The time has passed when 
there is any need to discuss the importance of moral education. We 
are all aware of its absolute importance. The education that does not 
aim to develop the human character has missed its purpose. Believing 
this as we do to-day, we are equally aware just what such education 
must mean. We still try to separate moral education from the whole 
of human action. , 

It is impossible to separate conduct into two parts, one of which 
we regard as moral in import, the other as indifferent. Even Spencer 
makes the common mistake -of attempting this separation; yet the 
moment he begins to illustrate how easily actions we regard as indif- 
ferent may take on a moral import when we consider their less im- 
mediate relations, his own argument implies that the smallest element 
of seemingly indifferent action would have an ethical significance if we 
considered it in relation to the whole of life. It is true, only a small 
part of our action is consciously moral; but it is the characteristic of 
all human conduct, conscious or unconscious, that it is never morally 
indifferent, but will always mean something for good or evil. Even 
the details of the physical life, must help or hinder the realization of 
the great aims of life. Indeed, a very important ethical question is 
just how far it is wise to relegate these activities to the control of 
automatism, how far there should be a regulating supervision on the 
part of our conscious reason. 

* * * a > 

As a further illustration of the moral import of every natural law 
the moment we consider it in connection with the ends of human life, 
take the laws of physical health, simple natural principles applying 
alike to man and other animals. The moment we recognize that the 
body is the temple and instrument of the mind, these laws take on 
a moral meaning. It is as much our duty to obey them as to be honest 
in business; and avoidable illness, vain as people are of it, is as dis- 
graceful as any other form of vice. 

It is unfortunate that in English we use the word law in two very 
different senses. In the purely legal use, we mean by the word, a, rule 
or principle laid down by some authority. In science, however, we use 
the word law to signify ‘“‘an observed order of sequence among facts.” 
Moral laws are usually mistakenly regarded as faliing under the first 
head; yet while to those holding a certain religious belief further sanc- 
tions of morality may be superadded by a divine or other authority, 
the laws themselves are not so superadded, but are in the nature of life 
itself. They are the basal principles on which we are built and in 
harmony with which we must live if we would grow, serve and be 
happy. All moral laws are natural, that is, they are in the nature of 
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life; while all natural laws are moral in import the moment we regard 
them in relation to the aims and welfare of human beings. 

As it is impossible to divide either conduct or law into two parts, 
one moral the other natural or indifferent in meaning, so it is with 
education. We cannot separate moral culture from other aspects of 
education, as a distinct part of the whole; but rather every phase of 
education has its moral import. 

Therefore physical, emotional, intellectual culture is good only if 
utilized by a good person. A strong and supple body is a splendid 
instrument, but it may be used for bad ends as well as good. Emotional 
sensitiveness is so much capacity for life; but it may be made a means 
of decadent self-indulgence as well as the doorway to the appreciation 
of humanity. Intellectual and executive skill is power that may be used 
either helpfully or harmfully. Thus the greater the power and train- 
ing, the more harmful to the social whole will be their use when 
directed toward bad ends. Plato pointed out long ago that the worst 
men are the corruption of those who might have been the best. The 
same force of personality that made them go far on the path of crime 
would have made them the more serviceable to humanity had their 
native energies been rightly controlled and directed. Skill in penman- 
ship will make a bank clerk more useful or a forger more successful. 
Insight into human nature and shrewdness in dealing with men will 
add to the practical effectiveness of a reformer or the harmfulness of a 
swindler. There is no meaning in education unless it converge on moral 
education, and all culture and training must be interpreted in terms 
of the manhood that is to utilize them for the purposes of life. 

On the other hand, every element of education has some reaction 
on character. The gymnastic that makes you hold your head up tends 
to straighten your moral behavior; discipline in clear thinking makes 
for ethical sincerity; while all cultivation of the imagination and 
emotions renders us more responsive to ideals and appreciative of other 
persons. Take the simplest and most fundamental of all forms of 
education—physical culture. How necessary a sound body is to moral 
living! It is all but impossible to have “a sane mind” unless it is “in 
a sound body.” 

Equally important for moral character is the cultivation of the 
reason. Sound intellectual judgment is necessary in every department 
of human life. There are few men more injurious to the world than 
the well-intentioned man whose intellect does not reason straight on 
the simple questions of life. Therefore it is part of our problem in 
moral education to cultivate reason and form sound intellectual judg- 
ments on the questions of living. Moreover, large, calm thinking exer- 
cises a peculiarly elevating effect upon one’s moral attitude. 

Personal influence remains a great force thruout human life; but 
it is far more powerful with children than with adults, not only because 
of the well-known imitative tendency of children, but because the child’s 
world is distinctly a personal world. The activities of human nature 
and the order of human society are alike conceived by him in terms 
of the personal will and desire he is conscious of within himself. Thus 
the parent and the teacher, who mediate between the child and the 
universe of law, have an opportunity to give the crowning influence of 
moral education. 
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Moreover, the control of children is much more personal than is 
the government in adult society. It is true the element of personality 
enters into government in the state. The safety and progress of any 
society must depend in part upon securing men and women of earnest 
and true character to exercise the various governmental functions. Yet 
in the state we have a constitution and a definite body of law; while in 
the home and the school, within loose limits, it is only the conscience 
of the one in authority that can guide his action. Moreover, in the state 
we carefully separate the three functions of government, at least in 
theory, and make one a check upon the others. We would not dare to 
trust even a Washington or a Lincoln with the permanent exercise of 
all three functions of government; yet in the home and the school 
these are united in a single person. It is true, the individual teacher 
is limited by the principal, superintendent, school board, and by the 
law of the community, while much more vaguely the parent is subject 
to the restraint of law and public opinion. Still, in all the ordinary 
affairs of school and home life, the parent and the teacher exercise all 
three functions of government; laying down the law for the child, 
deciding when it is obeyed or disobeyed, and executing it over him. 
Thus, paternalism, which we question in the state, has undoubtedly 
its place in the government of children. Moreover, in home and school, 
the one holding authority is often at once judge and aggrieved party, 
so that great love and care are demanded if power is to be used solely 
for the good of the child. Thus, in all the little elements of home and 
school, the parent and the teacher can influence children for good or 
evil to a degree not equaled in any of the relations of mature life. 

There are striking differences in the equipment of teachers and 
parents respectively for this difficult task. Teachers are a highly 
selected class in the community. They receive a degree of both liberal 
and special culture far above the average of their fellow citizens. On 
the other hand, almost any kind of a human being, even a physically 
and morally diseased one, is apt to feel that he has a perfect right to 
be a parent if he wishes. The most powerful of all single influences 
we can exert is that of direct heredity; yet we leave its action to chance 
and personal choice, while carefully restraining the individual in his 
treatment of the child after it has appeared upon the scene. We know 
that the influences of environment and education can modify the stuff 
of humanity, physically, mentally and morally, in simply a marvellous 
degree. Still, these forces can work only with the forces given heredity. 

Not less necessary is an awakening of conscience in reference to 
the vocation of parenthood. There is some recent progress towards 
better preparation, it is true. Mothers are beginning to see that their 
vocation requires a considerable measure of both liberal and special 
training. On the other hand, the profession of fatherhood (even the 
phrase sounds strange) is practically undiscovered. Most fathers feel 
that they have done quite well by their children if they have won for 
them the measure and kind of food, clothing and shelter demanded by 
the social standard of their group. Yet what fathers need to understand 
is that food, clothing and shelter, luxurious or simple, can never com- 
pensate to the child for loss of the father’s companionship; that it would 
be better for the child to get on with less material comfort and even 
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suffer some physical hardship, if, by so doing, he could have some direct 
contact each day with his father, when the latter’s helpful influence 
might be exercised over him. 

It should never be forgotten, however, that the parental instinct, 
while it does not usually awaken in time to give the best preparation 
for the vocation of parenthood, is a tremendous force driving the parent 
to the fulfillment of his task when it has come to him. If a teacher is 
usually far better trained for his profession than a parent, he can only 
stand in silent awe before the infinite patience, tenderness and self- 
forgetfulness a mother characteristically shows. The peculiar intimacy 
of the bond between parent and child, a bond established in the most 
fundamental instincts of the organism, brings to the fulfillment of the 
parental function an amount of loving care and devotion unmatched 
elsewhere in human life. That is why almost any kind of a home is 
better for children than any kind of a “Home.” Philanthropical societies 
for the protection of children have done a good work in removing 
children from homes that have become so degraded, such a travesty 
on the word, that children’s physical, as well as moral life is endan- 
gered; but well-meaning societies often err on the side of over-inter- 
ference. It is doubtful if a single grave moral fault in the parent is 
as harmful as the deadening hand of an institution; and certainly 
economic failure under industrial conditions like ours is never enough 
to justify the enforced breaking of “the bond that Nature makes.” 

It is what a parent or teacher is, not what he pretends to be, that 
influences children. We hear it said that parents and teachers should 
be models to their children; nothing can be more disastrous than to 
attempt that. Few if any of us are worthy to be models, and to try 
to stand as such is to think more about how we appear, and less and 
less about what we are—which is the highroad to hypocrisy. What we 
need is not to pretend the virtues necessary to helpful influence over 
children, but to struggle toward those virtues with all our might. 

We can easily discover the needed elements of character. They 
are: First, sincerity — intense, even sombre sincerity; second, un- 
compromising justice; third, love of humanity. It was these three 
virtues that gave moral power to Lincoln’s personality, winning him 
the lasting reverence of those who misunderstood and opposed, as well 
as those who followed him. It is just these three virtues that are so 
necessary in the character of the parent and the teacher if our govern- 
ment of children is to be morally helpful, only we must multiply many 
times their importance in an executive of the state to realize their power 
in the home and the school. 

Of these virtues sincerity is the most fundamental, since it is the 
very basis of character. I suppose we recognize it sufficiently in purely 
intellectual matters. The parent does not hesitate to confess his igno- 
rance when the child questions him. This is more difficult for the 
teacher, since to know is his business. It is hard to stand up before 
a class and say: “The answer I gave to the problem in arithmetic 
yesterday was wrong,” or, “I was mistaken in the date I gave in the 
history lesson;” yet, if the mistake has been made, surely every wise 
teacher recognizes that honest confession is the only safe way out. 
Of course, if the teacher has not the background of larger knowledge 
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necessary to his work, and continues to acknowledge his mistakes, in 
the end he loses his position. But in such a situation this is just what 
is best for the teacher and for the children. It is ruinous to try to 
continue in a position one is hopelessly unfitted to fill. One can keep 
hold only by using something else than character and intelligence; and, 
when it comes to a question of losing one’s situation or losing one’s 
soul, no sensible person would hesitate long in the choice. 

Unfortunately the identical application of the principle to the moral 
world is not so clearly seen. If a parent has punished a child unjustly 
it is hard to say: “My child, I did wrong, and I am sorry for it.” 
Yet if the mistake has been made, is there any other safe way-out? 
“Oh,” it is exclaimed, ‘if we apologize to our children, they will lose 
their respect for us.” Now, it may well be questioned why we should 
demand that our children should reverence us; but aside from that, 
is it true that a frank apology will lessen the child’s respect for us? 

Suppose one were to use one’s force of moral and physical person- 
ality and simply suppress the child. The child is silenced but despises 
the parent who had to resort to his superior size. Suppose, on the other 
hand, the parent acknowledges his fault and apologizes for it. When 
he turns to the further question of the child’s impudence, his hands are 
strengthened. He meets the child on the plane of moral equality in 
reference to right action, the only plane on which any moral question 
can be solved. The child straightens up; it is no.longer five years old 
or three feet high, but a human spirit to whom you have said—by 
your action, not in words—‘‘My child, I see in you a spirit entrusted 
through some mystery of the universe for a little time to my care, 
and I recognize it as my earnest duty to give you whatever treatment 
will help you out into the sanest and sweetest life.” 

Let us ask what we mean by justice. 

Let me make the problem clear by an illustration. Suppose you 
are a public school teacher into whose room comes a boy from what 
we should rightfully call a good home, that is, a child who has been 
taught by every lesson of his experience hitherto that if he will only 
do the best he can, everyone is anxious to help him. He commits some 
fault. Beside him sits a boy who has come from what would be 
ineffably dignified were we to call it a home, who has not been humanly 
born into the world, but merely spawned and left to survive as he 
might, who has been taught by each lesson of his bitter experience 
hitherto that every man’s hand, yes, and sadly enough, every woman's, 
even his mother’s, is against him, so that if he wants anything, he 
must take it for himself. He commits the same fault. Would you 
punish the two children in the same way? It is said, “If you do not, 
the school will exclaim that you are showing favoritism.” Doubtless 
the school would, indeed it is to be hoped so, for if you jump suddenly 
from a plane of purely arbitrary punishment to a moral plane, you 
cannot expect the children to follow you at once, and their demurring 
is an evidence of some judgment. 


- 


What, however, would be the temptation of the ordinary teacher?. 


I do not mean the Christ-like teacher who has overcome all the common 
weaknesses, but just the average human being who teaches school— 
interested in the children, but glad when the term is over; liking to 
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teach school well enough, but anxious for pay day to come—what would 
be the temptation to such a teacher? With the good child one may 
easily sympathize; he is clean and attractive. It is pleasant to take 
his point of view and appreciate that he is only a thoughtless child. 
So you incline to say, “Well, never mind, you will not do it again.” 

It is neither easy nor pleasant to enter into the other child and 
take his point of view. He is dirty, physically and morally, and it is 
impossible to love unclean people, unless we begin by loving the poten- 
tial and marred humanity that is in them. The child will not look 
you in the face; he smells bad; the words he speaks are vulgar and 
offensive to you—how could they be otherwise, poor child! He has 
heard no other. You probably seat him immediately in front of you 
where you can get your hand on him easily, or else in the far corner 
of the room where he can do little harm and be least offensive. It is 
sasy to stand apart from this child and say, “We are sorry for you, 
but the law must be enforced and you must take your punishment.” 

There is no rule for dealing with these two cases; yet should not 
our treatment of the two children in general be opposite to that which 
the unthinking teacher is tempted to follow? The good little boy, 
who has learned from all his past experience that everyone is anxious 
to help him if he will but try, needs one more lesson; he needs to learn 
that he must try; and we often make so-called “good” children into 
moral weaklings by not teaching them that lesson. The other child! 
If you cannot waken the poor, frozen atom of what should have been 
a human heart into something like humanity, how can you give him any 
moral medicine, any treatment that will not simply make him hate 
you, the school you teach, the society you represent, and the law you 
are trying to interpret to him? 

Thus, the justice we need in the government of our children, far 
from being no respecter of persons, must have a heart of tender, loving 
appreciation of the spirit and attitude of the individual child whom 
we would help. Hence the crowning virtue needed by parent and 
teacher in all control of children is love. 

The love that is so necessary is not opposed to justice; on the 
contrary, it is the heart of the justice the parent or teacher needs. 
Justice without love becomes cruelty, as love without justice degen- 
erates into sentimentality, and moral weakness. Thus the two virtues 
must be fused into one, and this higher union of the two is what is 
so necessary in our relation to children. Our love must have an 
element of iron in it. It must be willing to give pain to the loved 
one where that is necessary to his moral health. Parents who say, 
“I love my child too much to punish him,” either mean by punishment 
merely whipping, or else love, not the child and his welfare, but their 
own ease and comfort. It is far easier to say, “Never mind, let it go,” 
than to say, “My child, let us sit down together and try to understand 
what you have done, and how you can be helped over your mistake,” 
and then to give the moral medicine that is needed. Thus the earnest 
Strength of justice and the tender appreciation of love must unite in 
us, on the basis of sincerity, if our personal influence is to serve the 
child’s best moral development thru all the functions of government we 
exercise, as parents and teachers, over him. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Miss Naomi Norswortuy, New York City 

The general topic for discussion this morning is “Science of Educa- 
tion.” Consequently, my own topic is, “The Contribution of Psychology 
to the Science of Education.” That topic is too big to treat in twenty 
minutes. Therefore, I shall choose just two points, two lines of investi- 
gation. 

In the first place, the general line of investigation has to do with 
individual differences. We know people are different. On the other 
hand, there is the question as ta why people are different, how people 
are different, and to what extent people are different. Those questions 
can only be answered as the result of psychological investigation. 

First, why people are different. The two answers to that question 
have been, first, because they were born so, and second, because they 
were made so by education. Now, whichever answer is correct, that 
answer must have a large bearing on our whole educational practice. 
The important works upon the subject all point to the same answer; 
that people are different because they were born different. A child is 
intellectually what he is, not because he has had certain education, 
not because he has come from a certain home environment, not because 
he has gone to college. The man, boy, woman or girl is what he is 
intellectually because he belongs to a certain family. Family inheritance, 
it seems to me, makes us what we are. Therefore, we are different, 
because we come from different families. That difference touches every 
single department of intellectual life. Some of us are thinkers, some 
deal with abstractions, and others deal with concrete situations. Some 
of us are artistic in our trend, others are executive. Some children’s 
imaginations are developed, in others their memories are developed. 
So, in every single mental capacity, we find that children are different, 
and not the same. We have the quick learners and the slow learners. 
We have the ear mind and the eye mind. How great is this difference, 
as you meet the children in your schools? 

It seems to be proven that children of the same age in school, vary 
in any ability as 6 to 1. Take the child of thirteen. Some 13-year-old 
children will do six times as well and six times as quickly as others. 
Take the 8-year-old children in school. Their abilities will vary as 
6 to 1. 

Take the children in the big cities, where the promotions occur 
twice a year. What is the difference? Some children in the room will 
do from two to five times as well as others, in arithmetic, spelling and 
the various studies. The variations are tremendous. What is the out- 
come? If intellectualities are born, if schools can’t change them, if 
they are there as a matter of heredity, then one of the things schools 
must do is to discover the ability. 

Look over the list of the lives of great men. Robert Fulton was 
considered a dunce in school; John Hunter could merely read and write 
when he was seventeen years of age. And, so you can go through the 
list. Many of our great men were considered dvunces and stupid when 
they were in school. There was great ability there, but undiscovered. 
It is certainly a part of our duty to discover ability. 

If this investigation stands true, then all the way thru in the 
schools there must be special classes of all kinds. We can’t treat 
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children, who are innately different, in the same way. We are trying 
to get special classes. Won’t we have to go still further—that is, over- 
throw the idol of regularity? How can we have uniform treatment 
when we have different material to deal with? Won’t we have to have 
different courses of study, and differentiate right down in the elementary 
schools, if we get the results that America is holding us responsible for? 
Much of that, of course, rests in the hands of superintendents, rests in 
the hands of the people who plan the curriculum. But if individuals 
believe that they are teaching individuals and not classes, then each 
teacher, despite the fact that he must teach a certain subject, will be 
modifying methods here and there, modifying the way he 
emphasizes the subject-matter. It does not mean very great changes in 
our school system to get big results along this line. It means that the 
individual teacher must recognize them. It will mean that he will some- 
times tell John to fight, and tell James not to. He will emphasize this 
child’s memory and that child’s thinking power. He will give this 
child twice as long to study as that child. It means all the way thru, 
the recognition of the individual differences, and working with them. 

In the second place, experimental investigation of character has 
brought out certain results, if we are born and not made, as far as 
intellects go.. We are probably made as far as character goes. Most 
of the investigations seem to show that one’s morality, one’s char- 
acter depends on one’s training and one’s associations. All of the 
investigations point to the fact that children are changed when the 
environment is changed, and there is where the school can come in 
materially. If we can take the children, sent to us from all sorts of 
homes, and develop in them ideas and habits bringing about character, 
the American school will have done a great deal towards raising the 
level of democracy. Of course, if there is a mental defect, character 
may be limited in its effect. 

Another line of investigation that seems to be fruitful is the work 
that has been done in connection with habit formation. More than 
nine-tenths of life is habit. Then what we have to do in school is to 
form habit. Now, if that is done in a scientific way, the result will 
be far reaching. For instance, some children need to know how to read 
silently. How many times in a child’s life does he need to read orally? 
How many times a month do the graduates of our schools need to read 
anything out loud? The reading period of the child means reading 
out loud. He forms that habit, and yet in life, he needs the habit of 
reading silently. A child who speaks out loud has to read each word, 
and not only each word with his eyes, but also each word with his 
lips. The time that it takes to read out loud is twice, three times, 
four times as long as it takes to read silently. If we are going to form 
habits, as they are going to be used, then we must teach the silent 
reading. 

In the second place, apply that same principle to the languages, 
and what will the outcome be? What habits of language does the child 
need? Written or oral? How many times do children have to write? 
They write a letter sometimes, not very frequently—how much more 
writing do they have to do than that? How much written work do 
our high school children have to do when they leave school? Very 
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little. But they have to talk a great deal. They have to convince 
somebody along the lines of politics or religion, they have to describe 
an event, they have to tell a story. They have to talk, and in that 
talking they must get the ideas over to other persons. How many have 
the habit of expressing themselves well, of reaching the climax? All 
of us who speak in public know the difficulties along that line. Our 
training in school has been written composition instead of oral composi- 
tion. Take spelling—which do we need, written or oral spelling? 
Apply the principle. How many times do we have to spell out loud? 
We want written spelling. 

Some apply that general principle of habit in connection with 
mathematics, spelling, languages, and studies of all kinds. Make the 
scientific application of it. They must be taught as they will be used. 

I might go on and suggest other applications in connection with 
habit. I might go on, but my time is up, and I will stop. 








PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES 
DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
Chairman, Roy V. ELLisr, Troy. 
Secretary, Miss SrertaA McWILLiAms, Perry 

The teachers of education met at the Robidoux School, Friday after- 
noon at two o’clock. 

The president and secretary were both absent. Mr. S. E. Davis 
of Jefferson City was chosen as acting president and Miss Gertrude 
Hosey of Montgomery City as acting secretary. 

The following program was carried out: 

I. “The Specific Aim and Some Definite Results of the Teacher- 

Training in High Schools.” Mr. S. E. Davis, Asst. State Supt. 
II. “Some Problems from the Instructor’s View-Point.” Miss Allie 

Neal, Princeton. 

III. “Observation of Teacher-Training Graduates Work.” County 
Supt. T. J. Walker, Cass County, County Supt. John L. Carter, 
Monroe County. 

IV. “The Development of Personality as a Part of the Training of 
Teachers.” Pres. Ira Richardson, Maryville Normal School. 

The following officers were elected for 1915: Chairman, Mr. S. C. 
Brightman, Lamar; secretary, Miss Katherine Franken, Chillicothe. 

Meeting adjourned. 

S. E. Davis, Acting Chairman, 
Jefferson City. 
GERTRUDE Hosey, Acting Secretary, 
Montgomery City. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY AS A PART OF THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(A synopsis) 
Pres. IrnA RicHARDSON, Normal School, Maryville 

Personality is an expression which is applied to the charac- 
teristics, dispositions, or activities which belong to an individual 
and is usually described by descriptive adjectives, such as pleasing, 
attractive, disagreeable. It is made up of original nature plus what 
we become—what we become being conditioned by the influence of 
environment. Original nature is made up of instinctive tendencies and 
a potentiality or modifiability of nerve tissue. This potentiality is 
guided and made active by the influence of outside stimuli in the 
field of one’s environment, and consisting of direct and indirect ex- 
periences. The direct experiences are the immediate, face-to-face con- 
tracts of life, the indirect or impersonal are the vicarious contacts 

thru the medium of books, pictures, etc. 
Children are imitative, subject to the influence of dispositions 
which constitute the bulk of their personal contacts. The teacher’s 
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disposition has large influence on the activity of children. It is essen- 
tial that the experience of the child embody a suitable subject-matter 
in the form of things learned, objects sensed and companionships; that 
the experiencing be his own; that the experience be actual. The ele- 
ments of dress, voice, gesture, qualities of leadership, inspirational 
attitude, good common sense are modifiable and can be changed to a 
better standard if the present one is low. Uncouth, undignified, un- 
attractive words or actions can be changed into cultured, refined, pleas- 
ing, dignified and attractive. 

Since children think out of the field of experiences and reflect in 
action what they think, it is necessary that their field be made up of 
desirable features of personality, teaching power, a professional attitude 
actuating the teacher, and qualities of leadership instead of coercion. 

Changes can be brought about. Therefore, those who train teachers 
must be mindful of their obligations in this matter and persistently 
so. This is no small matter. The changes are so subtle in nature. 
They come but are scarcely perceptible—being measured best after 
comparatively long lapses of time, months or years of contact with 
great teachers it may be. Training teachers is fraught with large 
responsibilities, therefore, with many risks of failures. Not all can 
be changed into excellent, superior or even good teachers. 


SOME PROBLEMS FROM THE INSTRUCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


Miss ALLE NEAL, Princeton 


The teacher training instructor is confronted with numerous prob- 
lems. In addition to the general problems of teaching there are many 
which are peculiar to the teacher training work. To me there are four 
rather important problems which present themselves; that of the ob- 
servation lessons, the pupils’ lack of knowledge of the common branches; 
the assignment and presentation of lessons; how to make the work 
practical and to produce an efficient body of teachers. 

Of the first of these problems—that of the observation lessons, 
there are three phases. How are we to get the teachers who are to be 
observed to take the right attitude towards the teacher training work? 
Many of these teachers do not seem to understand that the observation 
work is a part of the course in education and as such is a part of the 
regular school work. It is hard to make them understand and feel that 
they are being visited for the good that the class can get from the 
lesson and that they are not being spied upon. A great deal of 
ingenuity is required to get these teachers into a pleasant mood. 
There are some teachers for whom a little praise, a good criticism, an 
expression of appreciation of the work, or just an explanation of the 
purpose of the observation lessons is all that is necessary to get them 
into the right attitude toward the work. 

When shall the observation lessons be made? The logical time is 
after the general principles underlying methods have been taught and 
during the teaching of the methods of each particular subject. But if 
this plan is rigidly adhered to, it is difficult to get just the type of 
lesson desired. Too, the work is well under headway so the training 
students do not get to observe the beginning work which is by far the 
difficult part of teaching. On the other hand if the observation lessons 
are made before the study of the pedagogical principles underlying the 
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observed lesson, the students do not get the greatest good from the 
work altho they may have been informed what to notice. One solution 
for this problem is to make several observation lessons at the beginning 
of the year—visit the primary rooms during the first week: then later 
make the regular observation lessons. During the year when a special 
type of lesson is desired the teacher-training instructor should present 
that lesson to a class of children in the presence of the training class. 

The third phase of this problem is the discussion of the lesson. 
It is difficult to make the criticisms such that the pupils get the most 
out of the lesson. 

The vast majority of the students taking teacher training work 
are deficient in their knowledge of the common branches. In the first 
place the juniors do not know enough grammar, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy to complete those subjects in nine weeks. Then, too, the seniors 
do not know the common branches well enough to discuss intelligently 
the methods of teaching. Many of them have studied neither nature 
study nor primary handwork. So it is necessary to give these people 
in some way a sufficient knowledge of’ the subject-matter they are ex- 
pected to teach in order that they may really teach. This might be ac- 
complished thru the organization of clubs such as a nature study club, 
or primary handwork club, or geography club. The primary aim of 
this club should be the learning of subject-matter. 

Another problem confronting the teacher training instructor is 
one in connection with the assignment and presentation of the lesson. 
It is difficult to assign work in such a way that all may have opportunity 
to read the references. This problem will be partly eliminated in a 
few years when more books have been added to the library. Too, it is 
difficult to make the assignments such that the student can make the 
time devoted to study count for the most. Many of these students 
have bad habits of study which necessitate an assignment that will 
counteract these. It is also difficult to make the assignment of such 
a length that the lesson can be covered during the day for which it 
was assigned. In the discussion of the lesson it is hard to hold the 
pupil to clear cut definite answers, for there are so many questions 
arising that may be profitably discussed but which are irrelevant to 
the lesson. 

But perhaps the greatest problem of all and the one to which 
all others are subordinate is how to make the work practical and 
produce an efficient body of teachers. It is easy to give these students 
a great deal of theory and put before them the work in such a way 
as to create high ideals, but it is not so easy to make the work practical 
so that they can use it with success in their own schools. Altho we 
present our students with the latest methods in teaching and in conduct- 
ing schools they must be made to realize that these cannot always be 
used successfully, that in some communities they must be rather con- 
servative in using these methods. 


THE SPECIFIC AIM AND SOME DEFINITE RESULTS OF 
TEACHER-TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


S. E. Davis, Jefferson City 


The specific aim has been and is to select, train and inspire a body 
of young people who will be familiar with rural school problems and 
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intent upon contributing to their solution. Emphasis has been upon 
phases of the work immediately related to the school as a school rather 
than upon training of neighborhood leaders. It has been thought that 
relatively immature teachers will develop into social leaders, only after 
experience; it is known that they can learn much about specific school 
problems. The best road to social leadership for the rural school begins 
in having a teacher who knows what to do at the school. For conven- 
ience of treatment each of the phases mentioned will be considered— 
selecting, training, inspiring teachers. 

The problem of selection is not peculiar to the profession of teach- 
ing. Vocational and nonvocational education whose function is at 
least as much that of finding right work as in training for it, are 
considered new in this country. The relatively high standards of many 
professions and crafts in Europe are due in part to early selection of 
life work. Students are now looking forward during the entire high 
school course and even in the upper grades of the elementary school 
to the teacher training course as a step in preparation for a vocation. 
County superintendents and teachers acquainted with students have 
a great opportunity for vocational guidance. Those who are by nature 
and early environment unfitted for teaching ought not to waste time 
in training for work which they can never do well. 

Personality has been considered important in selection. If it were 
merely a matter of training, a fuller professional course should be 
demanded. More time for the common branches, and more specifically 
educational work have been suggested as needs. Actual conditions must 
be faced in all measures influencing selection of teachers, and an out- 
standing fact is that few of the strongest high school graduates expect 
to make teaching in the country a permanent occupation. Those whose 
ambition is to remain in country schools under present conditions are 
seldom the most valuable part of the high school product. However 
much it may be regretted, our schools need the force and intelligence 
of those who make of teaching a preparation for other fields. The 
present course with its three units of education is as highly profes- 
sional as conditions permit; addition of pedagogical studies would mean 
selection of poorer types of personality. 

The presence of a strong teacher exercises a valuable selective in- 
fluence. While not every teacher training instructor is an expert teacher, 
high standards are telling, and in nearly all schools intelligent students 
who are full of energy are given something to think about in classes 
in education. In sixty of the seventy-three schools, the inspector con- 
sidered that the teacher of education was the best or as good as the 
best in the high school. In the remaining schools there were teachers 
in other departments doing better work. 

A factor of any valuable means of selection is elimination of the 
unfit. At least three ways of getting rid of unpromising material pre- 
sent themselves: 

1. Many superintendents kept out of the work those who gave no 
promise of success in teaching. This year an added restriction upon 
entrance to the course in education was made: “Students whose spoken 
or written English is notably deficient should be discouraged from tak- 
ing work in education, and no student whose standing ranks him 
among the lower third of the class to which he belongs is permitted to 
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elect professional work, except by the permission of the state super- 
intendent.” 

2. The standards of the high school and teacher-training instructor 
eliminated some who were able to pass the state examination, tho 
entrance to the course would have been denied under present rulings. 

3. Examinations have been used to eliminate. In planning the 
system the attempt was made to retain the advantages of examinations 
without their oft-alleged disadvantages. It has been said that many 
good teachers cannot pass examinations. Doubtless a large heart and 
rich emotional nature in rare cases compensate for ignorance and in- 
coherent thinking. Beyond doubt good primary teachers have been 
needlessly harassed by examination in higher mathematics. But the 
good teacher who cannot pass a reasonable examination in the subject 
he teaches is likely to be good as a teacher, only when viewed by a 
very uncritical, unprofessional authority. Teacher-training examina- 
tions are based upon the course of study; questions are confined to the 
scope of the syllabus and texts used. Grading is fairly strict except in 
the case of those fourth year students who failed in but one subject. 
With a high general average no one failed because of a single subject 
unless that was remarkably weak. Altogether fifty or more fourth 
year students were eliminated by examination. All evidence indicates 
that the failures were among those whose high school record would 
debar them from the course according to regulations now in force. 
This is assuredly true in the case of fifteen of those sixteen whose com- 
plete records were sent to the office. Typical examination records of 
these weak students follow, marks used being the well-known E (ex- 
cellent), S (superior), M (medium), I.(inferior), F (failure). 


FFFIII FFMMIIIII 
FFMMMMII FFSMIIIII 
FFSMMMMII rervriiriy 
FFFMMMIII Pemetitigtis 


The same tendency shows itself among third year students as the 
following typical cases show: 


FFSS FFII 
FFSI FMMI 
oe | FMII 
FSMI reese 
FSMM FMII 
FMII FFF I 
a Se FMMI 


As third year students are permitted another examination their 
elimination is not final, but results show that more careful selection 
of students would have saved much useless labor and many needless 
disappointments. It should be possible to reduce the per cent of failure 
on examination very close to the vanishing point in this way. 

Further evidence as to.the character of those eliminated by ex- 
amination is found in the estimates of these students by their super- 
intendents and teachers. The following cases illustrate: 

A—girl; 21 years of age; attended grade school; abnormal physi- 
cally; I student in all work; will not be graduated by high school; would 


not make a good teacher. 
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B—boy; 19 years of age; M student; wide reader; intelligent; 
graduate of high school; form work impossible; cannot read his 
own writing. 





C—girl; 18 years of age; only child; card party parents; five years 
in high school; tried several courses and failed; better work this year; 
would hardly make good teacher. 

D—girl; age about 26; extremely good but equally dull; works 
hard; too much to do at home; motherly and kind; could not teach 
anything. 

E—a poor girl who is above school age; has to work early and late 
to secure money for tuition and books; will probably not pass in high 
school course. 

F—boy; 18 years of age; failed repeatedly in high school; good class 
work in education; never intended to teach; entered the course to avoid 
something else. 

G—girl; graduate student; age 21; abnormal; was ‘‘passed” through 
high school; not make a good teacher. 

The examination may have eliminated a few passable teachers, but 
tho a few cases were pitiful, and unfortunate circumstances would 
have weighed heavily with any local authority, those who were thus 
prevented from teaching were the sick, the ignorant, the mentally dis- 
sipated or the frivolous with hardly an exception. 


While upon the subject, it may be of interest to note other results 
of the examinations. Striking differences of standards in high schools 
were indicated. Students whose composition work would have been 
thought poor in a good eighth grade were occasionally met in the fourth 
year. Graphically the difference between two high schools in towns 
of approximately equal size is represented by marks of their students 
as follows: 


ScHooL A 
FMIIMFFFF MMF I 
IMIISMIFI rFeyeitrP? 
merertereers IISI 
MMIMSIMIM ~FFIF 
FMFIMFIFI IMIF 
MMIIIIMII MMII 
FFFF MIFF 
MS MM eee. 
FFFF 

ScHooL B 
MSMSMSMSM MSSS 
MSMSMSSMM MSSM 
MMMMMMM MI ISEM 
MMMMISMII MESS 
SSMSSMMMM ISMM 
MMMSISEMM SEEE 
SSMSSEESM MSSS 
SSES MSMS 
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ScHOOL C 


SMMMSSIES SEMS 
SEMSMSIIE SSMM 
IEMSMSMSS SSMM 
MEMMMMMSM MSIM 
SSMSMMISE SSMM 
SSEESESEM SEMS 

SMIM 


The greatest number of failures occurred in grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. 

Teacher-training examinations will soon make it possible to study 
a number of school problems comparatively. As an example, there is 
the oft-raised question as to the relative rank of rural school and grade 
school students after they enter high school. The limited scope of this 
paper warrants no conclusions, but later studies should furnish infor- 
mation of value. In twelve schools rural students did work below 
the average; in nine above the average; and in twelve no difference 
can be discovered. When the number of students is considered, forty- 
two rural trained students did superior work, twenty-nine average, and 
twenty-nine inferior. 

The following aims have been prominent in the training thru the 
course of study: 

1. To acquaint students with school problems specificaily. At a 
recent county association inexperienced teachers were reading papers 
upon what they hoped to accomplish. The usual hopelessly general, 
good hearted moral platitudes followed each other with the best of 
intention and no grasp of any specific thing to be done. Two teacher- 
training students now teaching their first terms followed. Both knew 
what was needed and both had definite plans for meeting needs. 
There was no moralizing, no idle adolescent dreaming. Such 
teachers will know how to read school journals and apply what is 
read to their work. They will have a teacher’s interest in technique. 

2. A purpose of training has been to acquaint students with 
better school ideals. Very much poor school practice is due to lack of 
knowledge of a better way. The inspector visited a rural school taught 
by a young woman rated a good teacher. She was able to keep good 
order and had been thought good enough for a second term. She was 
not a failure. But what she failed to do and have done was interesting. 
Seemingly, it never occurred to her that cinders might be used for a 
much needed walk instead of being added to the heap in front of 
the door. If she had ever heard of schoolroom decoration, there was 
no evidence of it. Apparently this teacher was satisfied with her sur- 
roundings, which were not improving since the walls were becoming 
more dingy and the cinder heap larger. The training given teacher- 
training students should make them unhappy until all that teacher and 
pupils can do to improve external conditions has been done. And if 
school board and community are needed these students will know what 
to ask for. 

3. A related aim is to acquaint students with good teaching. The 
young woman mentioned in the last paragraph sent a class of four to 
the blackboard. All were given the same examples which one solved 
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and the rest copied. No explanations or comments were made. When 
an exercise had been completed the teacher said “Erase,” and read 
another from the book. Again one solved, three copied, and the teacher 
was satisfied. She was teaching as she had been taught, as all un- 
trained teachers do. She had been taught badly and she was teaching 
no better. Teacher-training students will not all teach well, but all are 
being given an opportunity to know what good teaching should be. 

4. A better knowledge of subject-matter and the necessity of 
knowing what is being taught is emphasized in the course. Teacher- 
training students may teach with too much dependence upon text- 
books but they will know that such work is poor teaching. Too many 
teachers seem to take it for granted that the teacher is expected to 
learn his lesson while he teaches with book open. In connection with 
better knowledge of subject-matter, clearer thinking should result, and 
improvement should come thru elimination of awkward mechanical 
procedure. It is probable that one-third of all teachers of fractions 
are teaching a cumbersome process in addition of mixed numbers, and 
know no better way. Reducing fractions to common denominator is 
done by many teachers in a way they cannot explain. Keen minded 
teacher-training instructors are discovering these poor ways of know- 
ing and are re-organizing their students’ thought systems as well as 
adding to their knowledge. 

5. Training is designed to give a sympathetic tho limited under- 
standing of small children. Having examined the work of primary 
children, students will not be entirely lost as to what should be 
expected. 

6. Last but perhaps most important of the aims of the course is 
that of making teachers self-critical. A teacher who examines his work 
at the close of each day is on the road to becoming a better teacher. 
This attitude which will challenge every device to justify itself, and 
of each mistake make a step toward self-improvement, cannot fail to 
be a permanent result of teacher-training courses, for tho knowledge 
may fail or cease to apply, the self-examining or critical attitude will 
remain. 

Another specific purpose of teacher-training, that of inspiring 
students, is not unimportant, tho a long discussion would prove un- 
interesting and unprofitable. Eminent services of a teacher to the com- 
munity receive attention. The sense of belonging to a profession and 
of knowing in a measure what to do is inspirational. Consciousness 
of good work and a knowledge that the state, the local school and the 
profession are watching for success give zest to beginnings. In schools 
where a class of several members completed the course, there is the 
added feeling of consciousness of kind. At least one such group held a 
class meeting after all had taught a month. In school they had been 
bound together by common problems and hard work. When it is pos- 
sible to continue this class and school spirit to advantage it should be 
a source of inspiration to those in school. Likewise the teacher-train- 
ing instructor whose example should inspire can continue to be an 
inspiration to students now teaching, and at the same time bring 
renewed zeal to his classes by contact with those at work. And the 
inspiration of ambitious youth intent upon success is a very great 
asset. 
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A few specific results and the present status of the work will 
perhaps be of interest. Last year in seventy-six schools 761 fourth-year 
students were pledged. This year in eighty-five schools 850 fourth- 
year students were pledged. The total number pledged last year was 
1463; this year, 1575. Last year students were classified as follows: 
third year,* 617; fourth year, 529; graduate, 204. Of the total number 
170 were boys and 1170 were girls, a ratio of 1 to 7. 

Six hundred twenty-six certificates were issued. High standards 
eliminated many who did not even take examination. Slightly more 
rigid regulations are being observed this year, quality, not numbers, 
being essential in the initiation of the work. To flood the state with 
low-standard high school graduates with an open road toward a first- 
grade certificate would be a misfortune for the schools and the pro- 
fession. With present standards 800 certificates will probably be issued 
at the close of this school year to a stronger class of graduates than 
last. . 
The age of those who received certificates varied from sixteen to 
twenty-four as follows: 

5 were 16 years of age. 

3 were 17 years of age. 

2 were 18 years of age. 

7 were 19 years of age. 

72 were 20 years of age. 

1 were 21 years of age. 

2 were more than twenty-one. 
The average age was eighteen years and two months. 

Of those receiving certificates about 400 are teaching in one and 
two-room country schools; 100 are teaching in town and city schools; 
40 are attending school; about thirty are unemployed and wish posi- 
tions. Two of the last named are married; none of them are less 
than seventeen and their average age is more than nineteen. The 
remaining sixty are pursuing other than school work or are not 
accounted for. 

The lowest salary paid is thirty dollars, received by a graduate 
of Salisbury high school. Thirty-two fifty is paid to a graduate of 
Bolivar and thirty-two to one of Washington high school. The highest 
salary received in Missouri is sixty-seven dollars and fifty cents by a 
graduate of Plattsburg; Charleston, Malden, and Vandalia each have 
one or more graduates receiving sixty-five dollars. The lowest average 
salaries are received by graduates of West Plains ($38); Bolivar and 
Lamar ($39); Clinton, Fredericktown, Macon and Salisbury ($40). 
The highest average salaries are received by graduates of Paris and 
Plattsburg ($52); Charleston, Unionville and Vandalia ($51); Malden 
($50). 

Of those who teach in the towns, the great majority receive lower 
salaries than their classmates working in the country. In the nineteen 
towns which employed graduates of their own high schools, but one 
school pays more than the average received by the teacher-training 


*The seeming difference in numbers is due to elimination of 
irregulars. Class enrollments were taken at end of first semester. 
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class. One city school employed most of its own graduates, paying $35 
a month and trained no country teachers. 

How these beginners are teaching is best told by those who have 
had opportunity to observe their work. “What are you doing to make 
sure your students will do the things you are teaching them?” was 
a question in the semester report of teacher training schools last year. 
A wise superintendent who had taught a good class answered: “I shall 
not be quite sure the things will be done until I have observed the 
work of some of my students.” Recently an inquiry was sent to the 
county superintendents as to how teacher-training teachers were begin- 
ning their work. Some of the replies follow: 

“In reply to the above, will say the thing above all else that makes 
the teacher-training course valuable is the stress placed upon the 
course of study. The teacher who has had this course seems to know 
the state course of study.” 

“All of the teacher-training class are teaching—three of them 











in county and the others elsewhere. I have visited three of the 
girls in ——. They are all doing good work and are pleasing the 
people. One of the girls in ——— I have not visited yet but I hear good 
reports of her work. , —, and are teaching out of my 


county, but I get good reports from them. It is safe to say that this 
training pays. Miss of county is teaching in my county 
and is making good. I trust we may soon be able to give training 
to all young people who expect to teach.” 

“I give you a statement of what I think is the standing of the 
teachers who took the teacher-training course in the high school 

















last year. 

(1) Mr. is teaching in the rural schools and is a decided 
success in every way. 

(2) Mr. is teaching in the advanced room in the town 





school, and is doing reasonably well. 


(3) Miss is teaching in the grades in the 
shows good training but is very poor on discipline. 

(4) Miss is in a rural school and does reasonably well. 

(5) Miss 

(6) Miss is in a rural school. She shows good training but 
doesn’t seem to be able to adjust herself to rural conditions. 


I might add that we have hardly had sufficient time to correctly 
judge these teachers. I have given what I know at present.” 


school. She 











is in a rural school, and is especially good. 








In closing it may be said that future work in teacher-training 
schools will improve by careful study of those now at work. It is 
possible to study each high school graduate now at work and to com- 
pare his success with his high school record. The per cent of failure 
among these teachers can be determined as well as the particulars in 
which poor results are found. And as in all such studies, what is 
learned will result in modification of the courses and improvement of 
the work. 
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MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 

President, E. L. Harrington, Maryville. 

Secretary, L. D. Ames, Columbia. 

Treasurer, A. J. Schwartz, St. Louis. 

The following general officers were elected for 1915: President, 
Clyde M. Hill, Springfield; Secretary, L. D: Ames, Columbia. 

SCIENCE DIVISION 

Vice President, W. J. Bray, Kirksville. 

Secretary, D. H. Wear, St. Louis. 

November 12, 2:00 P. M., Public Library. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Bray. 

Committee Report: “A Course in General Science in High Schools 
of Missouri,” W. J. Bray, Chairman, Kirksville; E. B. Street, Mexico; 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau; R. B. Finley, Hickman Mills; A. R. 
Miller, St. Louis. 

General discussion of report. 

The following are the new officers elected for this division for 
1915: Vice President, A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau; Secretary, E. B. 
Street, Mexico. 

Meeting adjourned. 

W. J. Bray, Chairman. 


MATHEMATICS DIVISION 
Vice President, Clyde M. Hill, Springfield. 
Secretary, Miss Adriana M. Liepsner, Kansas City. 
November 13, 2:00 P. M., Robidoux School. 
Meeting called to order. 
Address: “The Applied Problem in Secondary and College Mathe- 
matics,” Dr. E. R. Hedrick, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
General discussion: J. H. Scarborough, Warrensburg; B. F. 
Finkle, Springfield; W. H. Zeigle, Kirksville; Mrs. Zoe Ferguson, St. 
Joseph; W. A. Luby, Kansas City; Chas. Ammerman, St. Louis; A. A. 
Dodd, Kansas City; Anna Pile, Carthage and others. 
The officers of this division for 1915 are: Vice President, R. E. 
White, Kirksville; Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Rutherford, St. Joseph. 
Meeting adjourned. 
CLYDE M. Hit1, Chairman. 


A STUDY OF SCIENCE INSTRUCTION IN MISSOURI HIGH 
SCHOOLS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
GENERAL SCIENCE 

Your committee, appointed one year ago to make a study of science 
instruction in Missouri high schools and to determine, if possible, what 
a course in general science has to offer in betterment of present condi- 
tions, has found its problem a large and difficult one. In order to thoroly 
understand the status of the existing courses in the high school, the 
chairman of this committee has made an extensive study of the enroll- 
ments in all of the first-class high schools in this state from 1905 to 
1913 inclusive. In this we have determined not only the total enroll- 
ment, but also the enrollment by subjects for the entire period, com- 
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piling our data from the reports of the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools. We find that, in 1905, 64.4 per cent of all pupils enrolled in 
high schools were studying science. In 1913, we find that 49.2 per cent 
of the high school pupils were studying science. This number would 
be increast to 62.5 per cent if domestic science, as it is taught in high 
schools, be considered a science. This means that science has lost 15.2 
per cent in its percentage enrollment in nine years. It is beyond the 
function of this present paper to enter into a discussion of the various 
courses in the curriculum outside the field of science, but we wish to 
present the facts relating to these other courses at this time as a back- 
ground for our further consideration of the subject in hand. The more 
we study these facts the more evident it becomes that science, as it is 
being taught in our high schools, is failing to meet public demands, 
and is slowly being eliminated from the curriculum. It is highly 
proper for us science teachers ourselves to discover these facts, and 
to turn the searchlight of investigation upon ourselves and our work 
in an effort to ascertain our duty in regard to the situation. 

The tendency of the day is to reduce every subject as nearly as 
possible to an industrial basis. Those subjects which have not been 
able to lend themselves readily to this change have suffered a decrease 
in their enrollments. Some subjects are meeting this tendency by 
rationalizing their subject-matter and the method of presentation. 
Science has done practically nothing to adapt itself to the changed 
conditions. Individual teachers in this and other states have done 
some good work along this line, but we have made no organized effort. 
Reference to the accompanying data will show that, during the last 
nine years, in the first-class high schools of Missouri, mathematics lost 
only 4.6 per cent in its percentage enrollment; English lost only 1.6 
per cent; latin lost 10.8 per cent; manual training lost 7.6 per cent; 
drawing lost 5.5 per cent. During this time music gained 3.6 per cent; 
commercial subjects gained 11.6 per cent; German gained .6 per cent; 
domestic science gained 4.0 per cent. Of all the generally recognized 
high school sciences agriculture alone shows any gain in its percentage 
enrollment, while the following losses are noted: Physics, 5.6 per cent; 
chemistry, 1.0 per cent; zoology, 8.5 per cent; botany, 9.6 per cent; 
physical geography, 3.0 per cent. These losses in percentage enroll- 
ment should be a matter of concern to all of us. 

Under the plan of tabulation herein used, a subject showing no gain 
and no loss in its percentage enrollment, has enjoyed an actual numer- 
ical gain in enrollment in proportion to the increasing enrollment in 
the high school. It is to be expected that, with the increasing number 
of elective subjects in the curriculum, there would come a correspond- 
ing decrease in enrollment in the several courses. In spite of this 
fact, the loss which science has sustained in its enrollment in this 
state in nine years should be enuf to cause educators in Missouri 
genuine concern. 

With such data before us, we are impelled to ask ourselves the 
question: What is the matter with science in the high school? Has 
it lost its attractiveness for young people? Are our teachers becom- 
ing more inefficient? Is there something wrong with the science course 
as we have pland it? These are the questions that should be upper- 
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most in the mind of every one who has to do with the teaching of 
science in the secondary school. 

When science was first introduced into the curriculum it was in 
the form of a single course, natural philosophy. In this course the 
class was expected to take up a study of any phenomenon of nature 
that seemed to them worth while and, altho not calling it by any of 
the names of the specialized sciences as we know them today, they 
learned the fundamentals of physics, chemistry, biology, physiography, 
and astronomy. That was at a time when well-equipt high school 
laboratories were rare, and when college-trained teachers were equally 
as rare, and yet we have the testimonials of those of the older genera- 
tion who were fortunate enuf to have come under such instruction, 
that natural philosophy was a course that was eminently worth while. 
From this one course our modern specialized high school sciences have 
been differentiated. 

That each of the specialized sciences has merit is universally 
acknowledged. That each one has done much good no one can doubt. 
It is, however, becoming increasingly difficult to justify the existence of 
six or eight separate specialized sciences in the high school curriculum. 
If it were a wise plan in the long run, the fact that it is neither 
economical nor efficient to maintain these sciences as we have them 
today would not concern us seriously. As a matter of fact the average 
high school pupil will elect only one unit of science. This one course, 
as we have it today, gives him an extremely narrow outlook upon the 
world about him, and a very inadequate basis for future scientific 
study. There is very often not only no apparent connection between 
the various sciences in the high school, but also no tangible connection 
between the science the pupil studies and the world in which he lives. 
He studies science for science’s sake, or else for the sake of the credit. 
It is not surprising that the pupils are increasingly slow to elect 
science. If we would only look at the question from the pupils’ 
point of view we would not be slow to recognize the need for some 
radical changes in the general plan of secondary school science. The 
fact that this question has been under serious consideration for a year 
before the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
The High School Conference of the University of Illinois, as well as 
the Missouri Society of Teachers of Science and Mathematics must be 
sufficient to convince any one that there is real need for a reformation. 
The fact is very significant that we are all looking to more or less 
unification of the sciences as a solution of the problem. 

It is not our purpose to condemn specialization of the sciences 
broadly. The fact, however, that we have overspecialized our high 
school sciences is becoming more and more evident to almost every 
one. It is apparent to any one conversant with existing conditions, 
that we are inevitably coming to a unification of our secondary school 
sciences. Many teachers plan their science courses to meet college 
entrance requirements. Those who are thoroly awake to the situation 
realize that the general public is at last aroused to the fact that they 
have a right to demand practicable usable education for the great 
majority, rather than special training for the very few who may desire 
to enter college. Science will either have to fall in with the onward 
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march of progress, or else fall out. There is no longer any demand for 
science for science’s sake in the curriculum of the secondary school. 

Our science teachers are of such character and training that they 
may be expected to adapt themselves to a new plan very readily when 
once they understand the plan and the need for it. Last year there were 
228 teachers having ninety semester hours or more above a fifteen unit 
high school course, graduated from the Normal Schools and the School 
of Education of Missouri. Of all their college credits, 18.2 is science. 
Taking that as a typical class, it seems that the preparation of our 
teachers is all that could be expected, and that the teachers of this 
generation are not to be counted as inefficient. It must be evident, 
however, that some of our teachers of science in high schools are slow 
to realize that high school science cannot properly be a miniature of 
the college course which they, as students, pursued five, ten, or fifteen 
years ago. 

Agriculture is a popular first-year high school science. The very 
close relation of agriculture to all the other sciences is such that the 
need of a general introduction to agriculture is as real as to chemistry 
or physics if not more so. Agriculture is so deeply rooted in the formal 
sciences that its progress is handicapt at every step without some 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the underlying sciences. To use 
agriculture as an introductory science helps the more formal sciences 
but little, and places agriculture under tremendous disadvantage. 

Mr. Eikenberry of the University of Chicago High School calls 
attention to the fact that “The desirability of a scientific introduction to 
agriculture is nowhere more clearly recognized than in some of our more 
recent textbooks. For instance a high school textbook in agriculture 
issued in 1913 has its first chapter of sixty pages devoted to chemistry 
and the third chapter, sixty-three pages, is wholly botanical. In neither 
chapter is there any considerable amount of applied material. Thus 
there are, in the first part of the book, of four hundred pages, more 
than one hundred and twenty pages which would ordinarily rate as 
formal science; must be interpreted as strictly preparatory to the body 
of the text. This book is not alone in its recognition of the need of 
preliminary science training.” A well-pland course in general science, 
based upon a proper balance of laboratory work, must be the course to 
fill this need, and to help save the sciences in the high school. 


Percentage Enroliment in First-class High Schools of Missouri. 


Number 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Enrolled 16584 17961 19054 22960 25360 26033 27463 29262 31066 


Chemistry 8.9% 89% 7.5% 81% 8.6% 8.2%8.2% 82% 17.9% 
Physics 175 145 104 139 126 134 146 132 119 
Zoology 9.7 6.2 .3.9 5.5 3.4 2.0 2.5 1.7 1.2 
Botany 15.1 11.1 8.2 8.8 8.2 9.6 7.2 6.8 5.5 
Agriculture 3.7 3.2 1.9 1.4 1.6 4.2 3.4 6.9 9.4 
Phys. Geog. 9.0 12.3 9.1 8.7 5.8 9.0 7.2 6.5 6.0 
Biology 2.0 3.4 3.1 3.2 2.0 1.8 
All Science 63.9 56.2 438.0 464 43.6 49.5 463 45.3 43.7 
Dom. Science 9.3 91 103 11.0 96 118 8.3 13.3 


Ist Yr. Alg. 59.4 544 548 417 41.7. 403 38.7 374 36.9 
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2nd Yr. Alg. 15.2 15.1 195 15.0 136 106 
Pl. Geom. 214 20.2 226 210 202 216 209 226 232 
Sol. Geom. 6.8 7.5 : 7.0 3 5.9 5.0 
Trigonom. 7.4 7.3 3.5 3.8 4.2 4.1 4.2 3.5 2.8 
Adv. Arith. 5.8 3.68 4.4 
Adv. Alg. 4 3 Ry 6 .89 8 
All Math. 88.2 81.9 87.7 89.6 883 93.2 915 865 83.7 
Ist Yr. Eng. 40.6 38.0 35.4 39.4 39.6 40.3 37.9 38.0 36.8 
2nd Yr. Eng. 26.0 245 263 25.2 25.5 25.7 25.8 25.1 25.8 
3rd Yr. Eng. 17.5 15.8 17.8 17.6 19.8 17.6 185 185 18.0 
4th Yr. Eng. 11.2 11.7 121 123 117 125 12.9 141 #£12.5 
All English 95.3 89.0 90.6 94.5 946 96.1 95.1 95.7 93.1 
Anc. Hist. 29.3 29.8 30.2 29.7 29.0 262 268 26.4 25.6 
M.& M. Hist. 14.5 16.9 17.3 17.8 17.6 17.38 168 16.7 16.9 


Gen. Hist. 3 


Eng. Hist. 7.8 6.7 7.8 7.2 8.0 7.7 7.4 9.7 9.3 
Am. Hist.& G. 7.7 6.7 7.4 7.8 7.3 7.6 8.9 9.5 9.3 
All History 59.3 59.1 62.7 62.5 619 588 609 64.3 62.4 
Ist Yr. Latin 25.0 23.6 24.4 242 246 226 225 20.7 19.9 
2nd Yr.Latin 13.: 13.1 135 106 13.5 13.0 13.2 116 12.9 
3rd Yr.Latin 7.7 40 7.8 7.8 6.5 6.5 6.4 5.3 4.5 
4th Yr.Latin 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.5 4.0 2 4.1 3.4 2.7 


All Latin 50.7 49.9 504 47.1 486 463 46.2 41.0 40.0 
Ist Yr. Ger. 13.1 13.5 149 135 138 139 126 12.4 12.0 
2nd Yr.Ger. 5.4 6.3 7.2 7.2 6.6 7.0 6.6 7.1 6.5 


3rd Yr.Ger. 1.6 1.8 1.6 1.7 1.8 1.8 2.0 1.3 
All German 19.1 216 23.7 20.7 22.1 22.7 21.0 21.5 19.8 
Bookkpg. 6.9 7.3 6.7 6.3 5.1 5.4 6.9 7.7 8.1 

5.5 8.0 8.5 12.8 


Stenog.&Tpw. 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.7 5.3 5.E 
All Com. Sub. 9.4 9.9 9.4 9.0 104 109 149 162 20.9 
Manual Tr. 17.7 9.3 8 8.2 10.0 13.6 98 12.5 10.1 


Drawing 21.7 188 10 16.8 155 18.0 117 166 16.2 
Music 26.9 25.4 33.8 283 346 32.0 349 309 30.5 


Pedagogy 5 Be 6 = 1.3 9.5 

Some fear it would be difficult to find teachers whose training is 
sufficiently broad to enable them to teach the elements of so many 
sciences in one course. As to this Mr. Eikenberry says: “In the course 
of an investigation into conditions existing in the first year science in 
Illinois high schools certain data bearing on this point were received 
from about 200 schools. It appears that in this representative group 
of schools 69 per cent of the teachers of the first-year science were in 
1911-12 handling at least four other subjects; 40 per cent were handling 
at least five other subjects; and 26 per cent were handling five or more 
subjects. It is perfectly obvious that under present conditions and, 
quite aside from fitness or desirability, the teachers of this state are 
instructing in a range of subjects comparable in breadth with the range 
of material in proposed general science courses.” Doubtless similar 
conditions exist in Missouri. There is no reason why the average 
teacher of high school science should not be expected to have the 
breadth of training to enable him to teach such a course creditably. 

Superintendent William H. Smiley of Denver, said: ‘I believe 
the time will come when we shall have a year of general science that 
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will include right information for proper living, in other words, biology 
that is necessary to understand the hygiene of the home and the city. 
This cannot be taught without some knowledge of chemistry and 
physics, but there is a place for this kind of work in the high school 
for all students. It ought to be as common to give this course, as it 
is to give instruction in civics, as a social science.” 

Any course in general science must follow a definite plan that has 
been thoroly organized. It is not sufficient to merely make a list of 
studies from which the teacher may select that which seems best suited 
to given conditions. Many teachers are unable to make such a selection. 
The studies should take up those phenomena with which the pupil is 
familiar and in which he has an interest, be it the burning of a candle, 
the glow of a sunset, or a rainbow, and, going from the known to the 
unknown, work out the scientific principles involved in such a way 
that the pupil goes away feeling that his science has really, by giving 
him a better understanding of the world and its ways, made itself 
indespensable to him. 

W. J. Bray, Chairman, Kirksville, Mo., 
E. B. STREET, Mexico, Mo., 
A. C. MaciLi, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
R. B. Frntey, Hickman Mills, Mo., 


S. R. MILter, St. Louis, Mo., 
Committee. 


THE APPLIED PROBLEM IN SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 


(Abstract) 
A. A. Dopp, Manual Training High School, Kansas City 

After illustrating various uses of the term “Applied” the writer 
states: That study is practical or applied in character when it serves 
a definite purpose in bringing about the development of the very best 
qualities in the pupil. It may or may not result directly in increased 
efficiency to make money, but it will result in greater capacity for mak- 
ing a good citizen. In the teaching of physics, if the subject be intro- 
duced with a rather observational method of some of the common 
phenomena about us instead of the definitions and generalizations that 
have resulted from long study of the physicist, the interest may be 
maintained into those more abstract parts. The necessity for the latter 
knowledge comes from the interest aroused in the more familiar and 
maybe spectacular things. 

Starting with the foundation that the highest possible results to 
be obtained for a pupil rests on those interests which he considers 
vital, then the approach to mathematics should be thru easy problems 
which, as far as may be, should relate to the experiences of the pupil. 
If it is possible to show him that mathematics is one of the most power- 
ful tools for many businesses; that other sciences often crystallize their 
results, great tho they may be, in a few terms of the mathematician; 
and that this knowledge is of a universal character, it may help to incite 
that interest which will continue strong when the need of some new 
truth is felt, even tho it may require thinking somewhat dissociated 
from the material things started with. Here comes a hard problem. 
For what may be of much interest to a group of boys, may be of little 
interest to the girls of the same class. But if, on introducing mathe- 
matics, the teacher can find problems for both boys and girls, which 
appeal to them, then the abstract phase of teaching will become easier. 

Since efficiency in handling this tool depends on considerable well- 
directed practice, it would seem that if a lively interest can once be 
created by problems arising in actual affairs of men, then that interest 
should not lag much if the problems are made up in a carefully graded, 
sensible manner. 

Perhaps for nine-tenths of the pupils who go thru high school, a 
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mastery of the four fundamental operations of arithmetic, a knowledge 
of the simpler cases of interest and mensuration are sufficient for all 
needs of life. It is true the needs of the masses have changed some- 
What, from a making-a-living standpoint. The mechanic has his shop 
card, formulas and blue prints; the banker has his interest tables; the 
bookkeeper, his adding machine: and the engineer, his pocket manual. 
These needed facts can be learned in a comparatively short time. But, 
to me, there is a very great value even to these nine-tenths from a 
study of mathematics if we are only wise enough to present the subject 
carefully and sympathetically. The ability to reason correctly from 
given hypotheses is one of the most important accomplishments that 
any person can acquire. This power can be applied under all circum- 
stances. I think no study lends itself more nearly to the acquirement 
of this power than mathematics. The fundamental notions are rela- 
tively few and they are, as a rule, rather simple. Many of them lie 
close to the pupils’ experiences. It is of the greatest value to any 
boy or girl to learn to defend a demonstration while standing at the 
board under a fire of questions. This power is one to be used many 
times in the ordinary affairs of life. To state any proposition clearly 
in its simplest form is a fine attainment. Again, I do not believe it 
is the province of the high school to prepare for special vocations, 
regardless of the wider development that should supplement and give 
foundation for the best results, even for the special calling. It is upon 
this ground that I think the “applied” may be extended to mathematics 
Which may not in every instance have a direct bearing on gaining 
dollars. 

In conclusion, I would say, as far as possible, reverse some of the 
older methods by getting interest and earnest desire to know mathe- 
matics by starting rather informally with familiar things, then work 
up to the abstract laws and theorems which may in turn be used later 
in real affairs. 

THE APPLIED PROBLEM IN SECONDARY AND COLLEGE 

MATHEMATICS 
B. F. Finket, Drury College 

That there is something decidedly wrong with the teaching of 
mathematics, at the present time, the able paper just read by Pro 
fessor Hedrick clearly attests; that this defect in the teaching of mathe- 
matics, whatever it may be, is not nearly so alarming as our psy 
chologicai and pedagogical friends would have us believe is certainl) 
conceded by all well-informed teachers of mathematics. 

We deny the right of teachers of psychology and pedagogy to pass 
judgment on either the practical or the educational value of a subject 
about which most of them are densely ignorant. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that a psychologist who studied mathematics beyond the Fresh- 
man year in college, would make the statement in a public address, 
that mathematics is the most useless and mose valueless of all sub- 
jects. Yet such statements are sometimes made by these men. Onl) 
recently, the newspapers quoted the sensational statement of a certain 
educator to the effect that he thanked God that there were some girls 
who refused to study algebra. 

That there is ground for just criticism, no good teacher of mathe- 
matics will deny. But the lack of desirable results lies not in the 
absence of valuable, inherent qualities in the subject itself, but rather 
in the manner and method of presentation. We must agree with Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, that too much time is often spent by the teacher in 
setting up the mathematical machinery, and not enough is spent with 
its applications. But we must not get the notion that, because a boy 
learns to operate an automobile without learning anything about its 
mechanism, he can learn to use mathematics in the same way. We 
know very well that the boy does learn to operate an automobile with- 
“out learning anything about its machinery, while he never does learn 
to apply mathematics with any degree of skill by merely attempting 
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to apply the machiner$ of mathematics to the problems he wishes to 
solve, and we further know that there are a great number of men and 
boys operating both kinds of machines, getting good results out of one 
and poor results out of the other. Who can conceive of the amount 
of money lost in the construction of machines, bridges, dams, and build- 
ings thru the ignorance and mistakes of engineers who know their 
mathematics as the average chauffeur knows the mechanism of his 
automobile? 

A certain amount of machinery of mathematics must be learned 
by every student, if mathematics for him is ever to serve as an easy 
and useful tool in his hands. 

When a student becomes an adept in solving equations involving 
x, y, and z, but is unable to solve the same equation when x, y, and Z, 
are replaced by, say, r, s, and t, it appears that the teacher, in such 
“ases, has been emphasizing the machinery of algebra, at the expense 
of its applications. 

A student may, indeed, start off to read a foreign language with- 
out having studied the grammar of that language, but it is not con- 
ceivable that he could begin to read such a language, without having 
had the slow and painful experience of learning his mother tongue, 
by picking up its elements—word by word, sentence by sentence. In 
this way he acquired certain powers, in his infancy, which enabled him, 
in his maturer years, to cut across the round-about-ways of his earlier 
experience. In the same way that he learns the elements of his mother 
tongue, he must learn the elements of his mathematics, and the time 
for him to learn the elementary parts of this machinery is in the days 
of his youth, when the evil days of “What is it all for and how much 
will it bring?” are absent in his life. 

There are thousands of things worth while, the immediate, prac- 
tical value of which is not apparent. I do not know, for example, of 
what practical value the discovery of Neptune, by means of the mathe- 
matical computations of its disturbing influence on Jupiter, by Adams 
and Leverrier, has been to the world. But who can foretell the practical 
value of this discovery in the generations yet to be? The Greeks 
studied the conic sections without reference to their applications, and 
yet after two thousand years as a culture study alone, their practical 
application flashed into being on the discovery of Kepler’s Laws. 

If education consists of getting hold of just precisely those facts 
and principles that we are going to use in after life, then it seems to 
me that it is high time, that we stop the useless expense of sending 
boys and girls away to colleges and universities. 

If as some of our psychologists tell us, there is nothing in formal 
discipline, let us, as teachers, be consistent and stop this thing of 
everlastingly telling the public that the salvation of our country lies 
in the education of our children and saying to ourselves behind the 
curtain, it is all a sham and a delusion—there is nothing in it. 

I have often heard business men, lawyers, and other professional 
men say that they studied Latin, Greek, and history four years and 
now they do not know a single thing about any of these subjects, leav- 
ing the inference that the time devoted to the study of these subjects 
Was all lost. A very prominent and successful jurist, in this state, once 
said to me that he never liked the study of mathematics but was greatly 
interested in the study of logic and philosophy. Shall we draw from 
this remark the conclusion that he did not like to reason? No, the 
fact is that mathematics was presented to him as a process of computa- 
tion and the soiving of “little dinky problems” as Professor Hedrick 
says, instead ol ‘a great, living, vital subject pulsating with life, the 
which runs thru every experience of life in which correct 


essence ol 
The drawing of correct conclusions, every- 


conclusions are drawn. 
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where is mathematics. Nor would the experience of the jurist have 
been different in all probability, had he been given the so-called prac- 
tical problems of his day. 

Now as to practical problems, what are practical problems? This 
is a most difficult question to answer. What may be a practical prob- 
lem to-day may be a very impractical problem tomorrow and what may 
be a practical problem to one student may be a very impractical prob- 
lem to another. The problems that occur in daily life, I take it, are 
practical problems. Of these, there are the problems of life insurance, 
transportation, and the various engineering problems. When such 
problems are given as exercises for the average boy and girl, in 
algebra, my experience is that the majority of them lose interest, and 
if a teacher cannot maintain interest in his class, his teaching is 
hnugatory. The average boy or girl, at the age at which they study 
progression, is not interested in life insurance. They become inter- 
ested in the matter a few years later when they leave the ranks of the 
consumer and enter the ranks of the producer. But then the days for 
the study of the underlying principles of the subject are passed. It is 
better, therefore, that these principles be taught in some concrete and 
interesting manner at the available time, in the High School. Then 
when the time of application arrives, the principles may be readily) 
recalled and applied. The teacher who can engage the attention of 
his students in proper thinking is the teacher who secures in them, 
results of lasting benefit. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, W. N. Sellman, De Soto. 

Vice-Chairman, B. M. Little, Lexington. 

Secretary, Miss Mattie Sanford, Newark. 

November 13, 2:00 P. M., First Christian Church. 

Meeting called to order by Chairman Sellman. 

Nominating Committee appointed as follows: Messrs. Gwinn, Laid- 
law, Collier. 

1. ‘Pupils’ Co-Operation in High School Government,” by 
B. M. Little, Lexington. 

Special Discussion by Prin. E. B. Street, Mexico. 

From expressions of the representatives of the High Schools using 
student government, it was found that the majority of the High Schools 
do not use formal student government. 

One minute talks followed the discussions. 

2. “The High School and Its Equipment, the Social Center of the 
Community,” by Supt. W. M. Westbrook, of Maryville. 

Special discussion by Supt. Kerr of Kirkwood followed by one 
minute talks. 

3. “A New Standard of Grades and Credits for the High Schools 
of Missouri,” by Prof. C. H. McClure, of Warrensburg. 

Special discussion led by Supt. Coburn of Chillicothe. 

The report of the nominating committee which was adopted gives 
the officers for 1915: Chairman, W. M. Westbrook, Maryville; Vice- 
Chairman, C. E. Chrane, Boonville; Secretary, Miss Ursula Wild, Oak 
Grove. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Supt. 


W. N. SeEL_~MAN, De Soto, 
Chairman. 
Mattie SANFoRD, Newark, 
Secretary. 
CONSTITUTION FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT IN McMILLAN HIGH 
SCHOOL, MEXICO, MISSOURI 
PREAMBLE 


We the students of McMillan High School, in order to Lappe a 
more convenient system of student government, do ordain and estab- 
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lish this constitution -for self-government in McMillan High - School, 
Mexico, Mo. 
ARTICLE I—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

Section I. The supreme executive power of this organization shall 
be vested in a chief magistrate called the president of the organization 
of Self-Government of McMillan High School. 

a. The president shall be elected on the last day of each school 
quarter for one term, by the student body. 

b. The president shall be chosen from the senior class and shall 
hold office for a term of one school quarter only. 

Cc. The ballot cast on every election of the president shall be 
counted before the student body by a temporary sergeant. 

Section JT. The duties of the president shall be to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed, to act as a chairman of all student as- 
semblies, to fill all temporary vacancies by appointment, to call special 
sessions of student body, and to vote on all measures passed by the 
student council. 

Section III. A vice president shall be chosen at the same time, 
in the same manner, and for the same length of time, and with the 
same qualifications. 

Section IV. The vice president shall discharge the duties of the 
president in case of vacancy. 

Section V. A secretary and treasurer shall be elected at the same 
time, place and in the same manner as the president and vice president, 
and shall have the same term of office. 

a. The duties of the secretary shall be to keep a record of all 
proceedings of the organization and to conduct all correspondence. 

b. The duties of the treasurer shall be to take charge of all funds 
and to keep a record of the expenditures and collections. 

ec. All records of the secretary and treasurer shall be read in the 
presence of the student council when called for. 

ARTICLE II—LE&EGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 

Section I. There shall be one legislative body called the Student 
Council and it shall be composed of eight members, two from, each 
class to be elected, one of which shall be a boy, the other a girl. 

Section II. This body shall have the supreme power to make all 
laws. 

Section III. The vice president shall act as the chairman of the 
Student Council and shall have no vote except in case of tie. 

Section IV. The Student Council shall have the privilege of 
selecting any of its officers or committees that it may deem necessary. 

Section V. The Student Council shall meet the first Tuesday of 
the month. The president shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the council, when deemed necessary. 

Section VI. A vote of a majority of the members shall be re- 
quired to pass a measure and three-fourths of the members of the 
council shall be necessary to propose amendments to the constitution. 
These amendments must then be ratified by two-thirds majority of 
the student body before going into effect. 

Section VII. A bill, after being vetoed by the president, must then 
be voted for by three-fourths of the members of the council before it can 
ome a law. : 
~ Section VIII. Every officer shall be a regular student of MeMillan 
High and shall make at least 75 per cent in all his studies while in 
office and shall hold no other office in the self-government organization. 

Section IX. If a vacancy occurs in the Student Council, the presi- 
dent of the class of which the absent member belongs, shall appoint a 
substitute to act until the next election. 


ArticLe II1I—Jupic1AL DEPARTMENT : 

Section I. The Judicial Power of Self-government Organization of 

McMillan High School shall be vested in a Supreme Court. iil 

Section II. The Supreme Court shall consist of a chief ee = 

four associate judges, who shall be appointed by the president, subjec 
to the approval of the faculty. 
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Section III. The judges shall select one of-their number to act as 
chief justice in case of absence or inability of the chief justice to serve. 

Section IV. If a vacancy occurs in the office of the associate justice, 
the president shall appoint a substitute until the next election. 

Section V. The concurrence of four justices present shall be neces- 
sary to pronounce judgment. 

Section VI. The chief justice shall be given power to appoint a 
chief from the student body for the court. 

Section VII The court shall always be open for the transaction 
of business after school hours, on the afternoons of Wednesday and 
Friday of each week. 

ARTICLE IV 

Section I. Nine sergeants, one for each period of the day shall act 
as custodians of the Study Hall, and-shall have the power to arraign 
students before the court for offenses and in manner prescribed by the 
Student Council. 

Section II. These sergeants shall be appointed by the president, 
subject to the approval of the court, and the same may be removed at 
any time that the court may deem necessary. 

Section III. This constitution shall become adopted when ratified 
by two-thirds of the student body. 

Done in convention of the Constitution Committee of the senior 
class and signed this — day of February, 1914. We, the Constitution 
Committee of the senior class do certify that this is a true copy of 
these laws which we approve for self-government in McMillan High 
School. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
AMENDMENT I 

The Student Council shall have the sole right to impeach any 
officer holding an office under the self-government system. 

a. He may be impeached on the grounds of misdemeanor, failure 
to perform his duty, or anything not becoming in conduct of an officer 
of this organization. 

b. The attorney, elected from the members of this council, shall 
have the power to draw up papers of impeachment against any officer. 

ec. A vote of twothirds majority of the council members shall be 
required to impeach a member. 


AMENDMENT II 

The president shall have the power to appoint three sergeants, one 
to serve from 8:30 to 9:00 in the morning, another from 1:00 to 1:15 
at noon and the third shall have jurisdictior over the dinner-room. 

RULES FOR GOVERNMENT OF STUDY HALL AND LIBRARY 

It is assumed that students of McMillan High School since they 
have this plan of self-government, will make a special effort to main- 
tain the order and dignity of their Study Hall, and the council has 
framed the following rules we deem absolutely necessary for the perfect 
adjustment of such a system. 

Rule 1. Any person wishing to leave the room may do so according 
to the usual custom provided this is not oftener than once a period, 
and for a longer time than three minutes. 

Rule 2. The sergeant shall have the jurisdiction over the Study 
Hall and shall correct all persons not conducting themselves in an 
orderly manner. 

a. For a second offense it shall be his power to report that student 
to the Supreme Court for further judgment. 

b. It shall be his duty to keep the roll and to supply the Study 
Hall with the necessary ink and pens. 
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THE LIBRARY 

Rule 3. The library shall be conducted in the same manner as 
heretofore, and all persons wishing to use the same must comply with 
the following rules: 

a. The library will be opened at 8:30 A. M. and closed fifteen 
minutes after school is dismissed. 

b. After the room has become quiet, at the tap of the bell by the 
sergeant, anyone May go to the library provided only two will go at a 
time. 

c. No magazine or newspaper shall be taken from the library ex- 
cept those in bound volumes, unless for the use in the classroom when 
they must be signed for by the teacher in charge. Teachers may take 
out magazines overnight. 

d. No book which has been placed on the reserve shelf shall be 
kept out for more than one period, such book may be taken out over- 
night but it must be returned by 9:00 A. M. the following day. 

e. Any book not on the reserve shelf may be kept out for two 
weeks and at the end of that time may be renewed for one week. 

f. Anyone not complying with these rules shall be subject to a fine 
of two cents a day for two-week books and two cents a period for period- 
book. 

g. At the tap of the bell books must be returned to the library. 

READING-ROOM RULES 

Rule 4. a. Good conduct shall be maintained at all times. No 
conversation shall be carried on in the library at the library desk. 

b. The librarians shall be appointed and recalled by the faculty 
and shall be responsible to the student government for the order main- 
tained at the desk and within the reading-room. It is their duty to 
report and appear in court against anyone violating any of the library 
rules. 

c. Magazines shall be replaced in the shelves by those using them. 

d. Only six persons exclusive of the librarians, may read in the 
library at one period. They must secure permit from the teacher 
assigned. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Dating from May 6, 1914 to May 5, 1915 


RECEIPTS 

Balance from last report, May 5, 1914.............ccccccccees $ 4,716.73 
BRAVOTCISIS DEORTOM FOES occ iic ces sccecacccsecasceicese:s 849.70 
PFET TST CET ETT CTT eT eT TT eee 149.7 

Missouri State Reading Circle (Including both Teacher and 
re Serre terre rrr: tee eee eT ee ee ee .. 4,091.80 
For Rural School Department .......ccccccccccccccccceescess 44.00 
Special Sale—Bulletin, boxes, etc. ........... cece ee eccececes 3.75 
Advanced Membership fees—36 @ $1.50...........-- cece eee: 54.00 
Regular Membership fees ...........ccccccrcccccncesccccece 6,183.26 
10.00 


LAP DEGUDOTEMID o.oo oc cc ccs scccctercescccccesectessennens 


rrr ee re rr rt oe 





DISBURSEMENTS 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Meeting—Jefferson City, May 8-9, 1914..............cecceeeees $ 84.03 
Bisetine——E, Jonah, TOC. TE, BOSE ccccscccvcsevesesesasicesn 57.52 
Meeting—Jefferson City, Dec. 22-23, 1914............2---00e- 84.60 


$ 226.15 
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OFFICERS 

See II, cad wa ewuinee snow baw ewwwaaw dda $ 94.93 
ee ei cat a ew hea eee Rea eK aR Gian 400.00 
ee ee er a eee 75.00 
E. M. Carter (Telephone, Stamps, etc.) .............cccccees 74.11 
Bm BM. Carter CEaiary, BUMGrice, G66.) ico cicivieccccsiewsccacucscs. 463.93 
L. W. Rader (Filing Cabinet, Rubber Stamp, Numbering Ma- 

EAR rs A res Se Oe SEY seg ony eee rede ee 26.67 
L. W. Rader (Special help in enrolling) .......ccccscccccces 70.90 
Wm. P. Evans (Salary, Stenographer, Sundries) ............ 669.16 


$1874.70 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
J. D. Wilson, F. B. Mumford, W. S. Dearmont, J. H. Gehrs....$ 170.81 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
J. D. HINR, Lewis Gustaveen, J. C. Wright... ....cccccccccss sf FLEO 
CoMMITTEE ON County UNIT 
Frankie Connell, W. W. Charters, Geo. Melcher, J. A. Robeson, 
7 ERA RS Adie PAMPER ceo oelg Ae ee et eC eg $ 228.12 
COMMITTEE ON READING CIRCLE 
Nelson Kerr, P. J. McKinley, H. A. Gass, C. C. Thudium, A. 


I citar Sh Oa ae ei Oe i ee de ie i a ab ai eee $1,571.01 
ee ee gk wie eeawnd eee Knee penenediaewn 2,412.41 





COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


Lillie R. Ernst, J. H. Markley, Ira Richardson ................$65.42 
LECTURES 

I hate arch Bless Wer Rim eave aie ice ol ah ae ath we hie wre AS $150.00 
NI i ahs cole Tere Se cesta Rl bite O an wake GRR Se Kalen’ Su 150.00 
I I a Rak garg ia ab airs ihe une abiw whens Dura mie eww GME HER wee avery 75.00 
et CI ad et oh ard aa Natal gen Ria ees A ek ode 20.00 
I ed ares a orca dias “aa ananla ahaih Maeve Rian rides wie es Sa: 
ERE RAT er Ee A er ae een re 85.00 
ee ee” I eee eo ili Tegan NA phe aa da wh false vos ab 63.76 

$622.14 


PRINTING 
Programs, Enrolling Cards, Committee Reports, Stationery, Bul- 


I I ro ohn aca wil a iorat chairs & oeainl wake ate ase Pw iW Re eee a ae eG $2,160.65 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ee na ng ce aie ae a tiem Aiea enmeinalta $151.60 
MISCELLANEOUS 
I ER I ss a aa Ss aie bie Miele Oeed wr ent $408.13 
en I, Si iu cman ae ain SANA Wares a erksiree 32.00 
$440.13 
ToTaAL DISBURSEMENTS e 

NE ne ERE ee TET ee $ 226.15 
REET IE SPE a TR ite 7 Be Fe ae ae a 1,874.70 
ND ON I i onic keedacleecbumn Ponleev ens 170.81 
Committees om Tndustrial BiGucation <<... ccecccucccceccs 31.80 
| = | En ae Se ee 228.12 
SO, een mee 3,983.42 
Committee on Constitutional Chamges ........ccccessccccess 65.42 
EE Or EE ee CPE OO Te TE eT ree Te 522.14 
rr er ere eer eee re re Tee eT 2,160.65 


National Education Association .......ccccccccccccccccccens 151.60 
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SESE LTE PET ea ee EE eee 440.13 


$ 9,954.94 


$16,102.95 


ee eae rere er Te rer ree ee 
9,954.94 


ee bad RO EE ADA AW RESUS aeN eee wis 


Rens ae De. Bee |G, BOR se 6 oc +0 09.0.0500009546008 000% $ 6,148.01 


L. W. Raper, St. Louis. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
PREAMBLE 

In order to elevate the standard of teaching, encourage professional 
advancement and promote the educational welfare of the state of Mis- 
souri, we, the undersigned, do hereby form a body corporate, having 
its principal place of business at Jefferson City, Missouri, and governed 
by the following: 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 

Name.—This corporation shall be known as the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. 

ARTICLE II 

Membership.—Any person actively engaged in the profession of 
teaching or interested in that profession may become an active member 
by the payment of the annual fee of $1, or a life member by the pay- 
ment of $10. 

ARTICLE III 

Officers.—The officers of this Association shall be: President, 
three vice presidents, secretary, railroad secretary, and treasurer. There 
shall be an executive committee composed of six members, two of 
whom shall be elected at each meeting, provided that on the adoption of 
this constitution, the first executive committee of six members shall 
be at once elected, two for two years, two for four years, and two for 
six years. The president of this Association shall be ex-officio a member 
of the executive committee. 

ARTICLE IV 

Duties of Officers——The president shall preside at the annual meet- 
ing and deliver an address during the meeting. 

In case of the inability of the president to serve, the vice presidents, 
in their order, shall perform the duties of president. 

The secretary shall keep a record of the minutes of the Association. 
He shall be secretary of the executive committee and of the Reading 
Circle Board and shall devote his entire time to the duties of his 
office. Under the direction of the executive committee, he shall prepare 
the proceedings of the Association for publication, manage the Reading 
Circle business, and perform such other duties as the executive com- 
mittee may require. 

The treasurer shall keep the funds, except the permanent funds 
and shall pay only such funds as have been audited by the executive 
committee, keeping vouchers therefor, and shall make a detailed report 
at the beginning and close of each meeting. 

The executive committee shall see that all measures ordered by 
the Association are carried into effect, prepare the program of annual 
meeting and provide each member of the Association with a copy at 
least one month before the annual meeting. The executive committee 
shall have in charge the finances of the Association and the enrollment 
of members; they shall be held responsible for the enrollment fee of 
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every member. They shall designate the amount to be expended for the 
annual meeting, but in no case shall it exceed two-thirds of the receipts 
of the previous year. They shall consult with the state manager and 
state director of the National Education Association, and report to this 
Association as to the amount which should be appropriated for state 
headquarters at the National Education Association. They shall recom- 
mend to the Association investment of its permanent funds and report 
annually the condition of such funds. 
ARTICLE V 
Vacancies.—All vacancies, except in the office of president, shall be 
filled by the president, but such appointees shall hold office only till the 
general election at the annual meeting next following (Amended 1901). 
ARTICLE VI 
Compensation.—The secretary shall receive such compensation as 
may be determined by the executive committee. No other officer or 
member of the Association shall receive any compensation whatsoever. 
ARTICLE VII 
Departments.—The Association shall consist of the following de- 
partments. 
1. Department of Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools. 
2. Department of School Administration. 
3. Department of Secondary Schools. 
4. Department of Elementary Schools. 
5. Department of History. 
6. Department of Science. 
Department of Mathematics. 
8. Department of Music. 
9. Department of Manual Arts. 
10. Department of Classics. 
11. Educational Council. 
12. Department of English and Modern Languages. 
13. Department of Libraries. 
14. Department of Rural Schools. 
15. Department of Teachers of Education. 
16. Department of Household Arts. 
17. Department of Missouri Peace League. 
18. Department of Commercial Training. 
19. Department of Kindergarten-Primary Teachers. 
Other departments may be added by application of ten members, 
in writing, to the executive committee. 
Hach department shall select its own officers, make its own program 
and report proceedings to the secretary of the Association within ten 
days after adjournment. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
State Reading Circle-—The State Reading Circle shall be encouraged 
in every possible way by the Association. It shall be governed by a 
board consisting of five members, as hereinafter provided. They shall 
select such publications and arrange such courses of study as in their 
judgment may lead to the better professional equipment of the teachers 
of the state and to the strengthening of habits of profitable reading 
among the pupils of the state. They shall make a report of all their 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association. 
ARTICLE IX 
Amendments.—This constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Association, provided notice is given in time for pub- 
lication with the annual program. 
ARTICLE X 
There shall be a legislative committee consisting of six appointive 
members and the State Superintendent of Public Schools as an ex- 
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officio member. This committee shall be appointed by the executive 
committee in even years, the first committee td be appointed in 1914. 
Sach member shall serve for a period of two years. 


BY-LAWS 


Law I 

Meeting.—The annual meeting shall be held at such date and place 

as may be determined by the Association. 
Law II 

Appointive Committees——The president shall appoint and have 
printed with the program each year the following committees: Reso- 
lutions, Necrology. 

The Reading Circle Board shall consist of five members as fol- 
lows: The president of this Association, the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools and three members of the Association not on the 
executive committee, one appointed each year for a term of three 
years. The board shall elect its chairman and its expenses shall be 
paid by the executive committee out of a fund derived from the proceeds 
of the sale of books. 

In none of the foregoing committees shall a member be elected 
or appointed to succeed himself. 

Law III 

Election of Officers.—On the afternoon of the first day of the regular 
session, members of the Association from each congressional district 
shall meet in a place designated by the president of the Association, 
and elect one member of the Committee on Nomination of Officers, 
and one member of the Committee on Time and Place. When, from 
any cause, a committeeman is not elected from any district, the presi- 
dent of the Association shall appoint a member from that district. 

The Committee on Officers shall meet on the afternoon of the second 
day and nominate candidates for the following offices: President, first, 
second and third vice presidents, railroad secretary, treasurer, two 
members of the executive committee and one member of the Reading 
Circle Board. The secretary shall be chosen by the executive com- 
mittee for a term not to exceed four years. When the report is made, 
the adoption of the report by an ordinary method of voting shall 
constitute the election of officers, unless by motion a ballot be ordered. 

Law IV 

Voters.—Only those holding certificates of life or annual member- 
ship are entitled to vote, and such certificates shall be exhibited to the 
tellers before the ballots are accepted, but badges may be provided 
for members by the executive committee and these may be taken as 
evidence of membership in collecting ballots. 

Law V 

-2apers.—Each paper read before the Association, or any depart- 
ment thereof, shall be furnished the secretary for filing or publication 
if demanded by the executive committee. 

Law VI 

The proceedings of this Association shall be governed by “Roberts’ 

Rules of Order.” 








The following tabulation shows the number of school districts in 

each county, the number of Pupil’s Reading Circle orders in the year 

1914-15, and the number of Charters’ Teaching the 

Reading Circle Common Branches, and Davenport’s Education for 

Business. Social Efficiency ordered and paid for before August 

1. The county managers, who are generally the 

county superintendents, are doing a fine work in distributing Teachers’ 
Reading Circle books. 
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Pupils’ Teachers’ Reading Circle Orders 

Reading up to August 1, 1915. 

County No Circle Charters Davenport 
Districts Orders 

1914-15. Ordered | Paid for | Ordered Paid for 
Adair... 80 3 SO sO 69 10 
Andrew S4 ll 60 : 50 
Atchison So l 100 66 8O 10 
Audrain 99 7 100 59 56 48 
Barry 116 1 50 50 50 
Barton 95 14 60 60 | 45 39 
Bates 139 151 137 134 134 
Benton 95 13 60 | 40 60 10 
Bollinger S6 5 40 | 15 40 15 
Boone 99 5 102 | 67 100 65 
Buchanan 71 3 70 38 70 38 
Butler. 84 - am ; 12 
Caldwell 77 3 61 | 43 61 32 
Callaway 111 7 59 47 35 35 
Camden 85 1 36 40 51 51 
Cape Girardeau 77 32 30 20 15 
Carroll 128 2 86 83 57 56 
Carter 33 1 30 21 30 21 
Cass...... 121 l 100 48 75 42 
Cedar 88 60 36 38 26 
Chariton 121 11 60 44 46 46 
Christian 81 ’ 
Clark..... 88 11 50 8 50 8 
Clay.... 63 1 64 47 50 20 
Clinton 65 > 70 43 50 19 
Cole... 50 2 224 147 18 
Cooper ;, 70 15 | 40 40 25 13 ] 
Crawford 91 60 15 60 15 
Dade...... 83 1 55 . 55 
Dallas 81 75 29 75 
Daviess : 107 4 60 23 60 
DeKalb SO 4 20 20 20 15 
Dent = 76 75 = 75 
Douglas : 109 y 70 57 90 48 
Dunklin aa 79 1 17 17 7 7 
Franklin 120 3 72 68 56 31 
Gasconade : 63 14 42 41 36 10 
Gentry.. 92 2 46 38 30 30 
Greene 107 1 E a 1 
Grundy 83 75 69 75 71 
Harrison 144 17 75 34 60 37 
Henry 103 18 125 75 
Hickory 57 ; 50 50 
Holt . 72 9 36 23 30 30 
Howard... 62 1 43 40 10 
Howell 117 80 47 70 15 
E7On........... 45 24 24 24 24 
Jackson 92 71 71 57 57 
Jasper... 119 12 50 50 27 25 
Jefferson 89 10 100 73 100 68 
Johnson 135 1 50 33 35 35 
Knox...... 78 46 40 40 20 
Laclede.. 94 2 40 40 49 46 
Lafayette 99 5 90 69 75 72 
Lawrence 102 9 37 35 33 33 
Lewis 70 53 50 53 53 
Lincoln 91 19 60 60 48 48 
Linn 108 3 50 35 39 17 
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Pupils’ Teachers’ Reading Circle Orders 
No. Reading _up to August 1.1915 
County Districts | Cirele Charters Davenport 
Orders 
1914-15. Ordered | Paid for Ordered | Paid for 
Livingston 101 l 78 78 66 66 
McDonald 71 358 36 38 27 
Macon 139 l 75 65 65 55 
Madison 56 50 50 25 : 
Maries 55 1 63 30 32 32 
Marion 61 15 70 | 35 60 50 
Mercer 86 80 40 60 
Miller 76 l 53 2 50 
Mississippi 46 3 38 36 36 36 
Moniteau 85 14 40 39 27 27 
Monroe 93 50 32 
Montgomery 78 19 50 50 50 50 
Morgan 74 40 10 40 10 
New Madrid * 52 
Newton 102 =| 100 75 : 
Nodaway 179 | 140 169 138 140 124 
Oregon 74 | 1 80 77 so | 78 
Osage 67 | 3 50 32 50 30 
Ozark 88 62 40 62 20 
Pemiscot 2 25 25 25 6 
Perry 60 25 15 25 ‘baad 
Pettis 122 75 42 43 43 
Phelps 83 | 93 56 30 
Pike 9 | 21 
Platte 75 25 15 25 4 
Polk 112 2 60 50 50 50 
] Pulaski 70 2 20 15 20 | 15 
Putnam 88 105 24 25 
Ralls 63 25 5 25 . 
Randolph 83 10 70 58 41 41 
Ray 95 49 47 51 35 
Reynolds 61 25 18 25 18 
Ripley 79 75 75 75 63 
St. Charles 72 8 66 51 61 51 
St. Clair 106 1 120 61 110 
St. Francois 57 94 59 80 
Ste. Genevieve 54 40 40 
St. Louis 88 l 41 32 31 14 
Saline 122 2 59 47 45 32 
Schuyler 59 7 38 38 35 34 
Scotland 72 30 18 30 14 
Scott 56 7 7 
Shannon S4 4 50 43 50 46 
Shelby 74 l 50 50 50 50 
Stoddard 111 34 28 29 26 
Stone 62 3 52 30 52 30 
Sullivan 113 2 50 15 10 35 
Taney 75 10 38 40 39 
Texas 141 6 125 74 125 60 
Vernon 141 1 100 90 81 81 
Warren 62 7 42 40 30 30 
Washington 69 38 15 38 2 
Wayne 75 2 30 30 30 30 
Webster 86 4 60 27 60 29 
Worth 59 33 35 29 25 25 
Wright 100 1 50 29 50 
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The orders for Pupils’ Reading Circle books come, as a rule, directly 
from the school district to the secretary. The fact that some counties 
have sent in no orders must not be construed to mean that no addi- 
tions to the school libraries have been made. Many orders still go 
to other places. Some teachers have not heard of the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle books yet and de not know that this is a co-operative effort on 
the part of the State Teachers’ Association to secure good books at 
the lowest possible cost. In Indiana this business has grown very large 
and as soon as the teachers and school boards rally to the support 
of the work in Missouri we shall be able to cut the prices lower still. 
The large business done last year has enabled the Reading Circle 
Board to make considerable reductions on the prices charged last year. 

In another place in this Bulletin will be found the list 
of the Pupils’ Reading Circle books and a statement of the means under- 
taken by the board to popularize the sale of them. In the same con 
nection will be found the list of the Teachers’ Reading Circle books 
and an outline of them and of the means used to make their use more 
profitable. Circulars giving full information concerning both circles 
and their books, will be mailed on request. Write the secretary, 
E. M. Carter, Columbia, for them. 

City superintendents and teachers may well take notice of them. 
They are worth while. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 

For the Teachers’ Reading Circle this year the board has adopted 
three fine books: Bagley’s School Discipline, Cubberley’s Rural Life 
and Education and King’s Education for Social Efficiency. Each will 
fill a distinct field yet will supplement the work of each of the others. 
The board has looked with regret on the evident neglect of the T. R. C. 
adoptions in the cities and has tried to remove the difficulty by a three 
book adoption. The books chosen will supply profit to all teachers 
whether in country, town or city. The experience in other states shows 
that the enthusiasm of having a large number of readers at work on 
the same books thruout the length and breadth of the state tends to 
strengthen the interest all along the line. 

The Bagley book will have a general appeal to teachers in all 
conditions: To the inexperienced, for its help in solving disciplinary 
troubles universally acknowledged to be the ever present problem; 
to the experienced, in confirming theories already hit upon, and in 
gaining facility and habit of easy mastery of what should be present but 
not seen, good discipline. Cubberley’s Rural Life and Education from 
its title sounds as tho it were for teachers of one room schools, but 
examination of it reveals that it is of general interest to the large num- 
ber of teachers in villages and small towns. The board strongly com- 
mends it also to the large number of parent-teacher organizations seek- 
ing to build up social centers about their schools. Such a book, in the 
hands of such a club would lead to a better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of school progress as worked out by our leading 
thinkers. 

In King’s Education for Social Efficiency the board presents a 
book admirably adapted to the joint reading of the city teachers. It is 
a sparkling presentation of a burning question and will appeal to the 
parent-teacher clubs now found in so many of these cities. These 
clubs have such an excellent purpose and contain in embryo such 
great possibilities that school people generally want to co-operate with 
them in their efforts. One great difficulty has been a string to put the 
valuable beads upon. This book will adequately supply this need. 
One city superintendent says his club will probably need about sixty 
copies. The board is quite enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
achievement in rural and urban school clubs when the value of these 
books is recognized. Their work seems to have been wisely and well 
done and the next step must be made by the wide-awake school people 
of the various communities. A brief discussion of each of the three 
books will be found below. 

In order to encourage the sale of T. R. C. books the board has 


offered the following prizes: 
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On the total sales of the three books adopted for the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, two prizes will be awarded to the two county super- 
intendents making the largest returns, on the condition that the num- 
ber of teachers in the counties be considered. (A county with 100 
teachers must do twice the business of a 50 teacher county to be on 
equal terms.) The first prize is a life membership in the State Teachers’ 
Association and the second prize is the same. 

Watch the bulletin for the standing of your county in the contest. 

The books are supplied by the county manager at $1 each. Where 
there is no county manager they will be sent on receipt of the price 
by E. M. Carter, secretary, Columbia, Mo. 

BAGLEY’S “SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.’”’—Reading Circle Price, $1.00. 

It is generally conceded in the educational world that the greatest 
pitfall for the average teacher is school discipline. The beginning 
teacher and the teacher of very few years’ experience are the ones who 
find school discipline their greatest stumbling block. 

A good, sane, sensible book on School Discipline is the most needed 
book today for reading and study on the part of teachers. No teacher 
can read Bagley’s “School Discipline” without turning from it with an 
ambition and zeal to develop a healthful and permanent “fashion of 
order” in his school. 

Bagley’s “School Discipline” is a book of unusual merit—distinctive, 
suggestive, helpful. The style is interesting, the language simple. 
Each chapter closes with questions and exercises. The beginning 
teacher gets out of the book the information and thought which the 
author has intended he should get; moreover, the exercises are such as 
to awaken thought and interest; and, in numerous cases, investigation 
on the part of the reader. 

In the first chapter the author discusses what is meant by ‘“‘A 
Well-Disciplined School.” The treatment is so simple that the beginning 
teacher, on reading this chapter, at once realizes what his school must 
represent in the way of discipline to be classed under the head of a well- 
disciplined school. 

Beginning with the second chapter, the author states his problem— 
namely, “The Unruly School.” It is at once seen that he goes to the 
root of the matter in rightly assuming that there are unruly schools. 

The problem of the book, therefore, is to solve the question of 
bringing order out of chaos—discipline out of disorder. This book 
means much to the average teacher—a more comprehensive under- 
standing of child nature and how to train it to the needs of improved 
discipline in the schoolroom as preparatory to better citizenship; a 
more sympathetic understanding as to the motives of children, and 
consequently, the most rational method of developing the good and 
eradicating the evil. 

The author has been unusually successful in presenting in a con- 
crete way the various steps which may be taken to establish a whole- 
some school spirit that will reduce disciplinary difficulties to a minimum. 
RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION, by Ellwood P. Cubberley. Illus- 

trated, 12mo. List Price $1.50. R. C. Price, $1.00. 

This book presents the most fundamental treatment available of 
the rural school problem, which is today a social, even more than an 
educational problem, and inseparable from the rural life problem, of 
which it is but a phase. Prof. Cubberley’s book, which is clearly 
written, logical in statement, and concrete in its suggestions, is espe- 
cially designed for those who are to teach in rural schools, and those 
who are interested in having such schools render the largest possible 
service to their respective communities. No other book explains so con- 
vincingly the fundamental needs of rural communities, or the necessary 
reorganizations of their educational systems. The value of the text is 
increased by practical illustrations, excellent photographs, drawings, 
and charts, and by the series of weil chosen questions at the end of each 
chapter. 

EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY, by Irving King, School of 
Education, lowa State University. List, $1.25. R. C. Price, $1.00. 

One of the most significant aspects of recent educational develop- 

ment is the increasing appreciation of the social meaning of education. 
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This conception, which is gradually displacing the older individualistic 
philosophy, is causing far-reaching readjustments in current educational 
theory and practice. Those who feel the need of a clear definition ot 
the social end of education, and a concise discussion of the means for 
attaining this end, will find in Dr. King’s book an unusually helpful 
and inspirational treatise. It is the purpose of this book to define these 
new social ideals in their application to practical school work. 

Thruout the book, the author emphasizes at every turn the social 
factor in education, and shows how the work of the school can be 
directly applied to the needs of the community. While keeping the 
social point of view constantly in mind, the author has not been un- 
mindful that education has other important meanings and values. 

One of the most valuable chapters is that on “The Character- 
Forming Possibilities of Home Life.”” Another important feature is 
the account of the “Possibilities of Vocational Guidance and Training,” 
a subject which is coming to be considered more and more seriously 
by all educators as an indispensable factor in their schemes of educa- 
tional endeavor. 

Not only are the discussions in general terms for the purpose of 
developing certain fundamental principles which are to be observed in 
the shaping of courses of study, and their application in the public 
schools, but also the reader is given a large amount of concrete, illustra- 
tive material which cannot fail to clarify his thinking with relation to 
the methods to be observed in the application of these principles to 
the needs of the school. 

There are plenty of suggestions for the teacher who wishes to 
make his method of instruction more efficient, and for the parent who 
“ares to supplement the educational activities of the school in the home. 
Finally, the author shows how the school may serve as a social center 
of great influence, and cites a most interesting experiment carried out 
in one town with remarkable results. 

The chapter on “The Consolidation of Rural Schools” has proved 
to be one of the most timely and helpful discussions of this important 
phase of educational endeavor. It has been suggested that this chapter 
ought to be read by every citizen who has the welfare of the public 
school system at heart. 


READING CIRCLE CREDIT 


The Normal Schools are adding to the interest in the T. R. C. work 
by extending credit in their courses on the compliance with certain 
conditions. Many teachers will no doubt seek this credit to apply on 
their Normal School courses. As a rule, the credit given is similar. 
Below is the circular issued by Superintendent Gass giving his recom- 
mendations in the matter. 

A. Secondary Credit. 

One-half unit (1144 term credits) will be given. 

1. Two of the three books must be studied before credit is received. 

2. It is recommended that both books be studied simultaneously. 

3. Students who are in school will not be permitted to take the 
reading circle work. 

4. Reading circle work for secondary credit must be done in 
circles of not less than five or more than twenty teachers, including the 
leader. . 

5. Each circle must hold not fewer than nine meetings, which with 
the final examination, will make ten meetings for each circle. 

6. A minimum of sixty minutes for each lesson in each book must 
be spent at each meeting of the circle, or a total of one hundred and 
twenty minutes must be spent on both books at each meeting. (A 
total of 540 minutes must be spent on each book or 1080 minutes on 
both books exclusive of the time required for the examination. ) 

7. The final examinations will be given by the county superin- 
tendent at a place designated by him. The examinations will be given 
on the same day in all the counties of the state. The examinations in 
both or all books will be given on the same day. The date will be 
about April 1, 1916. Papers will be returned to the institution where 
credit is desired for grading. 
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8. Competent leaders must be appointed by the county super- 
intendent. 

B. College Credit. 

Two and one-half semester hours (one quarter’s work) will be given. 
Credit of college rank will be given to students who are graduates 
of a four-year high school, or the equivalent thereof, provided the work 
be done in either of the following ways: 

1. As extension work under teachers from the institution where 
credit is desired. 

2. As regular correspondence work under the direction of the 
school in which credit is sought. 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 

The books added to the Pupils’ Reading Circle list this year are 
an admirable group and bring up the total to one hundred volumes. 
All but one are bound in cloth and are as substantial as necessary. 
Send for the complete discriptive circular. These books are not handled 
for profit but on a co-operative basis. The board has no need of money 
beyond the necessities in the way of expense. Never before have books 
been offered so cheaply. 

Two purposes moved the board to add the supplementary books: 
a wise choice and cheapness because of the amount of business. Chil- 
dren in elementary schools cannot use profitably unabridged dictionaries 
or the common encyclopedias. Moreover, they cost too much for the 
average school board. Children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
should be well supplied with the Secondary School dictionaries and 
taught to use them. These books are recommended by the State Course 
of Study and are all the dictionaries needed. Smaller and cheaper ones 
than these do not give such a meaning as to be of use. One city super- 
intendent plans ordering thirty-six of these from the board if he finds 
that the prices are right. Listed, $1.50. R. C. Price, $1.27. 

There is only one low priced encyclopedia for children. This is 
the book recommended by the State Course of Study and by several 
other states. All libraries supply it for the children. The board has 
arranged to furnish it to schools at a lower price than it can be bought 
anywhere else. There are five volumes of it, but each-is complete in 
itself and is sold separately. One city superintendent said as soon as 
he saw the books that he wanted some for his schools. List, $3 per 
volume. R. C. Price, $1.92. 

Cromwell's Agriculture and Life should be on the desk of every 
teacher, rural or town. Children in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
will read it with delight and their parents will be only too glad to get 
hold of it. The board’s arrangement puts it in your hands at a very low 
price. List Price, $1.50. R. C. Price, $1.00. 

Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic is a too well-known supple- 
mentary United States history reader to need any special mention here. 
It is recommended by the State Course of Study. 

The board has a small number of Anne of Green Gables left and 
offers them very cheap to close them out. This is a delightful story 
and well suited for a Christmas present. This is the regular $1.25 
edition and cost the board eighty-one cents f. 0. b. New York. They will 
go at fifty cents while they last. 

Space will not here permit enlarging upon the new books added to 
the P. R. C. list this year. Fairy Plays is an effort to provide material 
in the earlier grades for dramatization. Your patrons may want to 
know about the possibility of securing thru you Kazan, Captain January, 
and Pollyanna for Christmas presents. The prices found in the list 
-annot be met elsewhere. They are fully described in the descriptive 
circular sent on request. 

In order to encourage the sale of the P. R. C. books the board offers 
the following prize to the winning school in each county. Watch the 
Bulletin for the standing of your county and school. 

PRIZE ; 

On the total sales of Pupils’ Reading Circle books, the leading 
school in each county will be given Champlin’s “Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
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worth $3, on the 


following 


conditions: The total 


pupils’ 


reading circle book orders must average $3 for each active teacher in 


the county. 
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(In a 70 teacher county there must be a minimum of $210 
In determining the leading school the numbe 
(A four teacher school must send in four times 


school.) 


r of teachers 


For further information write E. M. Carter, secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS ARRANGED BY CLASS 
suitable 


(Starred (*) 

CLASS D 

From to 
with 
Boy 
The Tree 
Character 
ers 


September 
Nature 


Dwellers 
Building 
From the Land of Stories 
Early Cave Men 
In Fableland 


Read- 


Polly and Dolly .....<ce-e- 
Children of the Cliff...... 
Art Literature, First 

0 RP A rere 
Art Literature, Second 


Reader 


June 
g 


Blue and His Friends» 


book 


GRADES 1 


.30 


for sets) 
AND 2. 


12* Hiawatha Primer .. 
13 A Child’s Garden of Verses 
14 Three Little Cotton Tails 
15* Household Stories ........ 
16* Six Nursery Classics ..... 
17* Heart of Oak, Book I. 
18* Sunbonnet Babies Primer 
19* The Overall Boys ........ 
20 Nixie Bunny in Manners- 
Rrra tee ne Sian aw 
21 Ab, the Cave Man ae 
22* Cherry Tree Children 
de ON ee 
24* Pretty Polly Flinders 


Fairy Plays for Children.. 


CLASS C—GRADES 3 AND 4. 


Adventures of 
Adventures of a Brownie. 
Stories of Pioneer Life.. 
Among the Giants....... 
Grasshopper Green's 
Sn ni Gais dc haa oe a 
John of the Woods...... 
The Christmas Angel.... 
In Field and Pasture.... 
Sleepy Time Stories 
Evenings with Grandma. 


CLASS B—GRADES 


Fifty Famous Stories Re- 
AREER EE See ee 
Art Literature, Third 
DE acaccew aca a caed dave 
King Arthur and His 
oe ee we se 6 KS $ 
Five Little Peppers 
tobinson Crusoe ........ 


Boys of the Rincon Ranch 
Bird Life Stories, 1.. 
Heroes and Greathearts. 
Ethics of Success, 2 
Story of Cotton 
Norse Stories 
Two Little Confederates. 
Geographical Reader, N. A. 
Ten Boys 

Plant and Animal C ‘hildren 


CLASS A—G 


Treasure Island 
Little Women 

Hero Tales from Am. Hist. 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Travels at Home 
Little Men 
Sweetbrier 
down 
Heidi 
On the Trail of Grant and 
Lee 
Ivanhoe 
Stories of Missouri 
Succession of Forest Trees 
Christmas Carol 


Pinnochio.$ 


-34 
-ol 
.34 


38* 


39* Good Health 


40 
41 


42* How 


43 


44* Language 


15 


16* 


47* 


18 


19* The 


50 


Corner 


Aunt Martha's 
Cupboard 
of Woodfolk 
We are Fed 
We Travel 
Wings and Stings. oe 
Thru Ni: it., "Lit. 
Fables and Folk Stories... 
The Am. Hist. Story Book 
The Eskimo Twins....... 
German Household Tales. 
Four Wonders 
America’s Story for Amer- 
ica’s C hildren ‘ ‘ 


5 AND 6. 


Ways 
* How 


and Art, 


OR ee 
65 Boys of Other Countries.. 
66* A Dog of Flanders....... 
67 Robin Hood ... : 
68 The Hoosier School Boy. 
69* The Story of Europe..... 
70 Life of Gen. R. E. Lee.... 
71 Indian Child Life ........ 
72° Heroes... retail ee, Scag be 
73 Squirrels and Other Fur 
CE ond oe Shade dee oe 
74 Captain January ........ 
75* The United States (Geog.) 
ADES 7 AND 8. 
89* Hans Brinker or Silver 
0 eee eee 
90 Around the World in the 
rrr eee 
91 Merchant of Venice ...... 
Vaart ee 
93 Tom Brown's School Days 
94 Story of a Bad Boy...... 
96° Tafe Of LAMCOM ....c essen 
96 Sinopah, the Indian Boy.. 
97* The Boys’ Parkman...... 
98 Gulliver’s Travels ....... 
Se. Bee BT BESO .wccescces 
Ee ae ae 


bo OO Om me hO oD ho 
to ON co Co = Ce Co 


be he pe C9 ed 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 


Dictionaries: Cyclopedias, 5 vol. each com- 
101 Worcester’s Compre- plete: 
hensive erie 102 Common Things ........ $1.92 
10la Webster's Secondary .. 1.50 103 Persons and Places 1.92 
107 Agriculture and Life.... 1.00 104 Literature and Art .... 1.92 
108 Anne of Green Gables.... .50 105 Games and Sports ..... 1.92 
109 me aot 4 of the Great Re- a 106 Natural History ....... 1.92 
DEE (0 06.408464 6080006 600% .65 


Five cent classics to be ordered by serial number. The brack- 
eted () number indicates the grade for which the book is suited. 
Price 4 cents each. 

8 King of the Golden River. (5) 132 Story of Franklin. (3) 
2 Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (6) 149 The Man Without a Country. 
3 4 


1 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish. (7) 

(8) 164 Little Brown Baby. (3) 
14 Evangeline. (7) 165 Gemila, the Child of the Desert. 
15 Snowbound. (7) (3) 
17 Enoch Arden. (7) 166 Louise on the Rhine. (3) 
19 Cotter’s Saturday Night. (8) 184 The Nurnberg Stove. (5) 
22 Rab and his Friends. (6) 193 The Sketch Book. (7) 
23 The Deserted Village. (8) 229 Responsive Bible Readings. (6) 
58 Poems—Cary Sisters. (3) 230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader. (1) 
61 Sindbad the Sailor. (5) 231 Oregon Trail. (7) 
103 Old Testament Stories. (4) 265 Four Little Discoverers’ in 
104 Mother Goose Reader. (1) Panama. (5) 
111 Water Babies. (4) 266 The Story of the Belgians. (6) 
119 Thanatopsis. (6) 285 The Story of Panama and the 
122 Pied Piper. (6) Canal. (8) 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 523 The Story of Missouri. (6) 


(8) 


LIBRARY BOOKS CHEAP. 


Pupils’ Reading Circle books sold at cost. 109 fine books on list 
besides many 4 cent classics. Schools should get their library books from 
this list . Many of them are suitable for supplementary reading sets. 
Send for list to E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS. 
ADOPTIONS FOR 1915-16 


Cubberley: Rural Life and Education 
King: Education for Social Education 
Bagley: School Discipline 
$1.00 each 
Order books from your county manager. 


ORDER BLANK, PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE. 


To be used in ; : -County, District No........................ 


Mo., ee 


E. M. Carter, Secretary, Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 
I enclose ; .....dollars .....cents for which 
send the following books (prepaid) to siadiedeleah nasi eleecha a a 


at.... a . oe ecccecce eccccaueccocsonse 


Signed...... —_ . amet? sinioieiailaniinaabaniteniaitiaatciaiaaie les 





'LLETIN 


i) 
oa 


No. copies 
Book No 
No. copies 
Book No 
No. copies 
Book No 
No. copies 
Book No 


Price 


10 
40 
20 
36 
.48 
32 
99; .40 


«2 
73 
74 
75 


100 98 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


103 $1.92 106 $1.92 
104 1.92 107) 1 
105 1.92 





PAPER COVER CLASSIC ‘ents each 





Serial No 
Serial No 
Serial No 
Serial No 
No. copies 
Serial No 
No. copies 
Serial No 


No. copies 


Serial No. 
Serial No 
No. copies 
No. copies 
No. copies 


No. copies 


No. copies 








Total No. Copies at4c.$ 
Total of order $ if order is $10.00 or more $ 
Cash enclosed $ 


If order is $2.00 or less add 10 cents extra for postage. 








